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Tue treaty that is to be known as the Treaty of Washington has 
been signed by the Joint Commissioners, but we have not, as we go to 
press, anything which can be called absolutely certain knowledge of 
what it contains, This, however, is the account of it which is semi- 
authoritatively given: A board of arbitrators is to be appointed who 
shall settle upon the amount to be paid us by the English because 
of the depredations of the rebel cruisers of English build or equipment. 
This board is to be composed of five members, one of them being 
American, one English, and of the other three one being named by 
each of three designated sovereign powers. Apparently, then, the 
hope we the other day expressed that the Commissioners might do 
something to hasten the day when arbitration shall take the place of war 
between civilized nations of the first rank, is about to be happily 
realized. Certainly a very weighty tribunal is provided for, and, to 
make it still more probable that the arbitrators shall reach a solution 
of the Alabama question, the English Commissioners have consented, it 
is said, to lay down certain principles as to, the duty and rights of 
neutrals, which are to govern the arbitration as so many supplementary 
principles of public law ; and these supplementary principles are said 
to be in effect those which this Government, during the rebellion, 
thought should be acknowledged as binding rules of conduct, while 
the English Government replied that, as a matter of fact, they were 
not binding at that time. However, as it is agreed that they shall 
retroact on the negotiations that are to come, this difference of view is 
without practical importance. On the whole, we should say that the 
prospect of an adjustment is good ; and that we may very likely see, as 

‘the upshot of one of the most obstinate disputes ever existing between 
the two nations, the establishment of some two or three new principles 
of international law honorable to both as a joint contribution to the 
civilization of the worid. It will not be the first time in the history of 
this country that a like honorable distinction could be claimed for it. 











Of less moment are the other matters touched upon, and perhaps 
the one most likely to make a hitch in the negotiations is the fisheries 
question, Briefly, the case of the United States was this: By the 
Treaty of 1783 we were to “continue unmolested” in fishing every- 
where in seas, bays, inlets, and rivers throughout British North 
America. In 1814, nothing was said in the Treaty of Ghent about 
abridging our rights or privileges in this particular, but we were told 
that the British held that the war had abolished them. Our Commis- 
sioners held not, and that we had an inalienable right in the fisheries, 
one only to be destroyed by conquest—a right like a right to our own 
territory. But in 1818 we compromised, and took certain limited 
rights. In 1854 we made our Reciprocity Treaty, and got increased 
privileges; and in 1865 we declared the Treaty of 1854 at an end, and 
the fisheries question has been in a muddle for the last six years. 
The new Treaty gives us, not the rights we had under the Convention 
of 1818, which are what a strictly British construction would give us, 
nor does it give us quite all we had prior to 1812, which is what we 
should get under a construction strictly American, and, perhaps, only 
doubtfully a better construction than the British, thongh we think it 
more correct. Our apprehension, which is not very strong, that it is 
on the fisheries part of the Treaty that a hitch may be looked for, is 
based on the fact that this part of it is to be ratified not only by Con- 
gress and Parliament, but by the Dominion Parliament, and, we sup- 
pose, by some others of the Colonial Legislatures. Still, Sir John 
Macdonald probably knows what his fellow-couatrymen are ready to do. 





Senator Schurz was serenaded on Tuesday week in St. Louis by a 
very large and enthusiastic body of citizens, of all shades of political 
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opinion. . The speech elicited by this spontaneous expression of the 
popular favor was distinguished, like all the senator's efforts, by good 
sense and tact. There are few American orators who might not envy 
the latter quality, as displayed in the following passage: 

“This demonstration is in point of character and composition so pecu- 

liar, so unusual, as to be apt to become embarrassing to a public man 
under ordinary circumstances—embarrassing for the simple reason that, 
in the presence of two parties, the approval of one side might make him 
appear undeserving of the confidence and approval of the other. It is by 
no means embarrassing to me, and never will be embarrassing to me, to see 
the whole people of Missouri before me. Indeed, I see in it one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times.” 
These felicitous words paved the way for some excellent remarks on the 
national duty of wiping out for ever the animosities of the war, and en- 
gaging all parties in the study of the “ great political, social, and econo- 
mical problems which this generation has to solve.” Recommending 
general amnesty as the best means of bringing this about, Mr. Schurz 
pointed to the admirable fruits of this policy as tried in Missouri, Pass- 
ing on, in a strain of manly independence, to a statement of his political 
programme, he declared his fixed adhesion to the equal rights amend. 
ments of the Constitution—* not only because they are there in point 
of fact, but because, if they were not, they ought to be ;” vindicated his 
attitude and vote on the San Domingo question and the Ku-klux Bill 
by his solicitude for “strict fidelity to the essential principles of con- 
stitutional government ;” and closed his enumeration of principles and 
measures with the civil service reform, together with revenue reform 
and a reduction of taxes. 


The bill for amending our State Code of Procedure has not yet been 
signed by the Governor, and the probabilities would seem to be against 
his signing it, though, since it has been printed in full, one ground of 
expecting it to remain unsigned has partly disappeared, At first, the 
section of it that attracted most attention was that restoring the com- 
mon-law rules as to contempts, and while it seemed probable enough 
that the Ring would be not unwilling to let such a bill be signed, there 
seemed no particular reason why they should care enough about it 
to insist, and therefore some reason to expect that the Governor might, 





on this occasion as on others, throw a sop to Cerberus and be virtuous. 
It certainly is not for the interest of any man who thinks he has a 
political future outside of the State of New York to insult the press as 
it would be insulted by restoring the rules for contempt which were 
made for a world when newspapers had no existence, and when, one 
might almost say, revised statutes had not been invented. 





But other sections of the bill proposed have “money in them” 
to an enormous extent. One “ prohibits that any stockholder who may 
have been wronged or defrauded by any corporation, should bring 
suit anywhere except where such corporation has its principal place of 
business ;” so that no one of our great corporations, which has or may 
hereafter have its principal office in this city, can be sued anywhere 
except in one of our courts, Then come various provisions, of which 
the general effect is this: the Court of Appeals, where all the judges 
are held to be honest, is greatly weakened ; the power of the Superior 
Court, where are some honest judges, is greatly diminished ; and, of all 
men in the city or the State or the country, the power thus taken from 
the tribunals which the bar and the public respect, is given to Bar- 
nard and Cardozo, the majority of the Supreme Court. Among their new 
powers, for instance, is that of the appointment of referees, the pres- 
ent practice being the equitable one of letting the parties agree upon 
referees in whom both have confidence. Now, the amount of business 
done before referees is about as much as that done in the courts— 
hundreds of millions of dollars; and favorite referees are young Mr. 
Tweed and other relatives, friends, and dependents of the Ring. So, 
although the Bar Association sends up committees to Albany; and 
although the lawyers everywhere protest ; and although Mr. Hoffman 


| himself is a lawyer, and would sign the bill with his eyes open to its 


full meaning, he may nevertheless sign. 
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How ever a bill of this kind could be got through a legislature con- 
taining many members who are lawyers is at first sight an astonishing 
thing, but the explanation is not difficult. From Congress dewn 
there is hardly a legislative body in the country where most of the real 
work is not done in committee-rooms; and, secondly, there is none in 
which there is not interminable talk at the beginning of the session 
and on towards the very end, while at the very end there is headlong 
haste and confusion. The result of these two things is that members 
necessarily must place a good deal of confidence in the different com- 
mittees, or at any rate pay them deference, and that talk fills the time 
which bills should get, and most bills are hurried through in the last 
few days. At first, a bill introduced is referred, gets consideration 
from the committee, is printed, and may be read, sentence by sentence, 
by each member, discussed point by point, and intelligently accepted 
or rejected. But when the thing to do is to pass a bill like this one 
amendatory of the code, everything is kept quiet till the session draws 
towards its last day, when scores of bills are to be worked off, and 
when, according to a bad custom, committees have leave to report by 
title. Then, if the committee is “fixed * and the Speaker “sound,” 
even should there be some member sharp enough to know that the pro- 
posed measure probably contains something dangerous, he is apt not to 
catch the Speaker's eye when he rises to object amid the din, and the 
bill goes through by “« strict party vote ;” the Republicans being just 
as good at the game as any other set of people. So though at first we 
were moved to make some harsh and upbraiding remarks to our fa- 
mous “ Trojan band ” of Republicans who were to perish before surren- 
dering, and were guing to say to them something more about the 
* traitor Winans ” and his clear inferiority in point of righteousness to 
the other members of the party, we, on second thought, decided to 
leave them unattacked, The evil is common, and a general cure must 
be sought—perhaps in general legislation in place of special, and the 
adoption of stricter rules as to the passage of bills not before the legis- 
lature in print for a certain length of time. 





The Tribune, adwitting itself to be for the moment “ Tammany 
Republican,” proceeds in a way that is really pathetic, whether 
we look on it as used in earnest or as being uncandid and dis- 
honest, to ask of our Comptroller, Richard B. Connolly, some 
dozen or two of questions relative to the management of the city 
finances, Connolly is one of the four men, two Irishmen and two 
Americans, who govern the city, and have, we all know how, for years. 
A law of the State peremptorily orders the Comptroller to make 
sonually, and before the legislature yotes the taxes of the year, an ex- 
hibit of the financial condition of the city, The Tammany Comp- 
troller does it or not as he chooses, and he chooses not, for reasons 
which need not be mentioned. No exhibit is forthcoming this year, 
none was last year, none the year before. Now, knowing what the 
Tribune knows, would anybody believe it credible that out of “ soft- 
ness,” or for any other reason, auy adult person should say to this sort 
of man, * Will he let us know how many and what persons are drawing 
salaries from the city, who only work for her by proxy or do no real 
work for her at all?” “ Will he tell us the cost of our new City Hall ?” 
* Will he enable us to ascertain from his exhibit what sums are paid 
wut to the sheriff, county clerk, mayor, corporation counsel, and other 
ofticials—not what salaries each receives under any particular head, but 
what amount per annum each receives altogether?” Of course he 
will; particularly when he hears, further, that “if he will deal frankly 
with us, we proffer him in advance a hearty acknowledgment, and we 
feel sure that many will unite with us.” We confess that we for our 
part do not understand this. One thing, however, we may feel sure of; 
and that is, that it is to Tammany Democrats and not Tammany 
Republicans of the 7riivne’s degree of innocence that this sort of in- 
formation is youchsafed. Tammany Republicans of the commoner 
kind know it all; or know as much as they wish. 


General John Cochrane, for instance, that model Republican who 
“would vote for the devil, if the devil was the regular party candi- 
itate,” and who, we need not say, was at one time a tremendous Demo- 
erat, and who now serves with Mr, Greeley on the regular Tammany- 
Republican, pro-Fenton, anti-Administration, anti-Custom-house Com- 
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| mittee, could tell the Zribune a good deal that it wants to know: 
| though no one suspects him of being in the pay of Tammany, because 
he is as “sound” as this that follows. The Tammany Republican 
Committee, being anti-Conkling. is of course out of Custom-house 
places, and its heart burns within it when it reflects on the baseness 
with which the Administration, which is pro-Conkling, has used 
Senator Sumner. General Cochrane expresses its indignation in these 
words : 

“Resolved, That the recent deposition of the United States Senate of 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, from senatorial dignities, defines to 
the American eye with startling distinctness the outlines of this tragic 
tableau. It is the 13th day of May, 1856. The curtain rises upon a Sen- 
ate Chamber, a seated senator, and a stricken blow. The 10th day of 
March, 1871, has come. Again the Senate Chamber. The seated senator 
anda blow. Fifteen years have passed. The Senate house and the man 
the same. Say you who saw the deed, all else unchanged, how falls the 
blow of slavery then, beneath the blow sped by vicarious vengeance now ?”’ 


It would be curious to know how long, by devices of this kind and 
by factional animosities on the part of their leaders and wire-pullers, 
the Republican party of the State of New York is going to let itself be 
fooled and sold. We wonder how many men think that the party can- 
not dispense with Cochrane and his like better than they with it ¢ 





Affairs in South Carolina continue to have more interest than those 
of any other section of the South. This is partly owing, it must be 
admitted, to fresh outrages on the part of the Ku-klux, in spite of the 
President’s warnings and the legislation of Congress. What is curious, 
however, and at the same time very encouraging, is the fact that the 
leading men of the State, with the possible exception of Goy. Scott, 
have no faith in the remedies prepared at Washington, and, better 
still, are earnestly endeavoring to restore peace in other and more 
rational ways. Judge Orr looks upon the Ku-klux bill as a grave po- 
litical blunder, in a national point of view, and says it will catch no 
Ku-klux, and correct none of the evils it was aimed at. Senator 
Robertson, a native of South Carolina, though a Republican, voted 
against the bill in his seat in Congress, believing in the policy of con- 
ciliation. Ex-Representative Whittemore calls the bill “a sham and a 
farce,” but on the ground that it is milk-and-water, and “we want 
strong measures.” When the Ku-klux “learn how weak and silly it is, 
they will pay no attention to it, and go on as ever.” Mr. Whittemore. 
however, is no exception to our remark that the leaders are working 
for the return of order and good government as if they laid no de- 
pendence upon Congress. He is one of a committee appointed by the 
late General Assembly to investigate the finances of the State, and in a 
private letter, which has been published, he declares that “no attempt 
at ‘ whitewashing’ will be suffered, but a complete exposé made, let 
‘the shoe pinch’ where it will.” He also says—what is not surprising, 
| considering that our old friend Treasurer Parker's accounts are to be 
| overhauled among the rest—that the committee is “not cheered on in 
the investigation by some of the high functionaries” as it might be. 
“They have become exceedingly cautious, reticent, and fearful of ‘ the 
judgment to come.’ We are aware of the cause of their trepidation. 
and we propose to follow it up.” What his game may be is not clear, 
but that this is not mere talk is perhaps proved by his proposing that 
the Charleston Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce appoint a 
suitable clerk and a competent expert to sit with the committee, and 
keep watch of its doings and discoveries. ‘True Republicanism,” he 


an honest administration of public trusts.” 





One of the most atrocious murders took place in Chesterfield, where 
an old man by the name of Melton was called out in the early morning 
and shot by a band of men, who also fatally wounded his wife and 
daughter. Nevertheless, the intelligent and fair-minded correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Commercia/ im South Carolina found it almost impos- 
sible to ascertain whether this outrage ought properly to be imputed 
to the Ku-kiux, As in numerous other instances, there was the most 


the deceased and the probable motive for killing him. The Hon. B. 
F. Whittemore asserted that Melton’s only offence was that he was tax- 
collector for Chesterfield County and a Republican; but another in- 
formant, himself a Republican, and who knew Melton, told the corre- 





says, “is to invite all energies, influences, andfinterests in the cause of 


conflicting testimony, even among Republicans, as to the character of 
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publicanism had nothing to do with the murder. He was ignorant 
and dishonest, and no more fit for tax-collector than a horse.” Melton 


came, he added, from North Carolina, where he broke jail while con- 
fined for sheep-stealing, and, when he hecame collector, “ abused his 
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spondent that he “ was a man of bad character, and his so-called Re- | Fort Issy has finally falkn, after a prolonged struggle. Th: 


” 


| fighting in its vicinity was very severe on Tuesday, May 2, when the 
| park of the village of the same name and Les Moulineaux were alte: 


| 


official powers awfully,” especially exciting the enmity of the negroes. | 


If they did not combine to kill him, it must have been another dis- 


honest officer named Donaldson, against whom Melton and his wife | 


were witnesses, who procured his death. 
truth, a great deal of the Southern violence now too hastily styled Ku- 
klux, would resolve itself into the work of vigilance committees or of 
hired assassins. 


The coal troubles are resolving themselves back into their original 
elements, The combination of the railroads is broken, by the opening 
of an independent road between New York and the Lower Luzerne 
and Lehigh region, where virtually no disagreement existed between 


operators and miners, and where resumption was solely prevented by | 


the railroads. In Schuylkill, where the operators are entirely under 
the control of the Reading Railroad, partial resumption is announced, 
but the position is less clear and definite. At Scranton, the laborers 
willing to resume have been mobbed by the miners, and further violence 
is apprehended. If the railroad to Wilkesbarre is really as independent 
as it is represented to be, all fear of a coal-famine is removed; but it 
is premature, at least, to announce the end of the troubles, 


Advancing spring has brought no improvement to country trade, 


Doubtless, if we knew the | 





nately taken and retaken, the Versailles troops eventually remaining 
masters of the ground, On Wednesday, their batteries, erected at Cha 
tillon, Clamart, and Bas-Meudon, resumed the work of breaching the 
walls of the fort, and, under cover of the fire, the approaches to it were, 
on the following days, steadily pushed forward, amidst frequent fight 
ing in the trenches. Fort Issy responded slowly. 
dillancourt the assailants occupied the island of St. Germain, in the 
Seine, and established a battery there, directed against the insurgent 
gunboats in the river, On the opposite side, all communications between 


Between it and 


Fort Issy and Forts Vanves and Montrouge were destroyed. These, too, 
were subjected to heavy showers of projectiles from the Chatillon bat 
teries, to which they feebly responded, Beyond them, to the east, the 
Versailles forces carried by assault the insurgent position at Moulin- 
Saquet, south of Forts Bicétre and Ivry, with heavy loss to the Parisiaus 
in killed, prisoners, and artillery, The position, however, could not be 
kept, exposed as it was to a destructive fire from the forts in front of 
it, and it was subsequently reoceupied by the insurgents, who made 
strenuous efforts to hold the field outside of the euvce/nte, in the 
vicinity of Villejuif and Vitry, and thus to prevent the completion of 


the investing line on the sonth. A small redan, taken by storm in 


| front of Fort Vanves, on Saturday the 6th, had also to be evacuated. 
| This engagement was followed, on the 7th, by severe cannonading, which 


Complaints are general from all sections concerning the difficulty of | 


making collections, and the evil is not attributed to its usual cause: 
accumulation of stocks in the hands of retailers. On the contrary, 
the feature of the whole merchandise trade, for months past, has 
been the judicious buying of retailers in every class of business. Tie 
evil is due to the inability of the retailers to collect from their custom- 
ers. The undeniable want of prosperity throughout the country is 
most strikingly shown in this one particular, which puts to rout and 
confusion all the claims upon which railroad securities, choice city 
property, and a variety of similar expensive luxuries, have recently 
been speculatively advanced. The cold and wet weather has been con- 
strued as injurious to the cotton prospect, and has helped, with the 
falling off in the receipts (for the first time below the figures of the 
same week last year) to strengthen the price. The exports of cotton 
continue liberal, but in all other articles have fallen off greatly, so that, 
in spite of daily announcements of fresh negotiations in Europe of large 
amounts of Anierican securities of every description, the condition of 
the foreign exchanges continues unfavorable, and the specie export in 
payment of foreign balances proceeds steadily, the shipments to date 
exceeding those for the same period of every previous year. A species 
of infatuation seems to have taken possession of the community, which 
blinds it to the gravity of the situation. The gold premium remains 
almost unchanged, though with a rather firmer tone. Real estate has 
been more active, and building operations are reported in progress to 
an unexpected extent. Breadstufls bave kept firm, but meats are 
lower than ever. 





Money, in the general absence of business movement, continues 
abundant and easy, The 'greenbacks not required! for circulation in 
the pockets of the people, flow into the banks, where they tempt to 
increased liberality in loans. The speculation at the Stock Exchange 
has come to a halt, though signs are not wanting of preparations for 
further movements. The funding process appears to have totally ex- 
hausted itself, and several Government officials have left for Europe 
to try to stimulate further conversions there. Under the influence of 
the steady Treasury purchases, and the growing belicf that United 
States bonds are, after all, the best obtainable security for investors, 
the prices of bonds remain firm, and comparatively few are offered for 
sale. The city of New York is reported as negotiating a seven per 
cent. loan at Frankfort, where Bismarck and Von Arnim, with Favre 
and Pouyer-Quertier, are also said to be negotiating a French loan, to 
enable the Versailles Government to pay the first instalment of the 
German war indemnity. 


~n 


| the enceinte, 





was continued till Tuesday, when Fort Issy fell, and Vanves was on fire. 

West of Paris, the Government troops, early in the week, unmasked 
a formidable battery at Montretout, near St. Cloud, which menaces the 
southwestern districts of Paris, Point-du-Jour, Auteuil, and Passy. To 


| this the Parisians are reported to have opposed fresh batteries within 


At and around Neuilly much cannonading, chiefly from 
Government guns, and occasional fighting, continued to take place, 
apparently without any material change in the positions of the con- 
tending parties. The batteries at the gates of Maillot and Des Ternes 
were for a time silent, the insurgents being engaged in making repairs. 
Portions of Neuilly and Levallois, between that place and Clichy, were 
set on fire by shells from Mont Valérien. General Ladmirault’s troops 
were, about the same time, pushing from the bridge of Neuilly ina 
northeasterly direction, towards the enceinfe, with the object, it was 
believed, of pressing the insurgents towards Clichy. On Monday, the 
7th, the Montretout battery opened a moderate fire on “the city,” 
which was subsequently kept up with greater energy, although M. 
Thiers, in a proclamation to the people of Paris, assured them that 
the Government would “not bombard the city, but make an as- 
sault upon the ramparts.” In this decisive assault he hoped to be 
aided by the loyal or repentant citizens within the ramparts, whom 
in return for which he 


a 


he implored to “reunite and open the gates, 
promised the granting of an amnesty, and the continuance of the sub- 
sidy for the poor, until reviving order should have restored industry 
and abundance. 


os a 


This proclamation, if we may be allowed to judge by the brief ex- 
tracts transmitted by the Cable, was far from being couched in very reas- 
suring or hopeful words. Nor could the old statesman then be in a very 
cheerful mood, while Jules Favre was humbly and vainly negotiating 
with Bismarck at Frankfort-on-the-Main for a change in the stipula- 
tions of the preliminaries of peace ; while the Orleans princes—as re- 
ported—had to be expelled, Napoleon’s agents watched, the Paris 
deputics in the Assembly checkmated, and plotters for a treasonable Con- 
gress at Bordeaux—with Gambetta at their head—arrested, in the rear 
of the scanty troops at his command ; while all the forts, ramparts, and 
barricades of the immense seat of the insurrection were still uncon- 
quered before him—defended by madmen determined to rule or ruin ; 
and while the Germans “ declared they would mercilessly resume the 
war unless the insurrection was at once suppressed.” This latter threat, 
however, may have been directed by the Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire not so much against the Versailles Government as against the cos- 
mopolitan revolutionists of the Paris Commune. 
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“FOREIGN LOANS.” 

Ture Evening Post of the 4th inst., commenting on our recent article 
on “ The National Wealth,” takes some exceptions to it, on points on 
which we may have something to say hereafter; and, in doing so, 
makes one state ment which, of all places in the world, we were sur- 
prised to find in its columns, and which is not only a fallacy, but a 
fallaey which has done a great deal of mischief during the last ten 
vents. The statement is this: “If the public debt were ten times 
os great as it is, but all held by our own citizens, the nation, as a 
whole, would not be directly made a cent poorer for it—its wealth 
would simply be differently distributed ; all the property in the coun- 
try would still belong to the people of the country.” The Post then 
makes the assumption that it is only when the bonds are held by 
foreigners that the public debt is a loss. 

Now, the origin of this delusion, for delusion it is, is to be found 
in the fact that many people have fallen into the habit of looking on 
Gevernment bonds, as many people look on greenbacks and on gold 
and silver coin, not as evidences of a claim to a certain amount of 
wealth, but as wealth itself; in other words, in the fallacy which lies 
at the bottom of the mercantile system of which the Post is one of the 
oldest and ablest opponents in the United States. 

The real truth of this matter, which seems plain enough when 
stated, but which nevertheless proves in practice hard to compre- 
hend, is, that whether the nation is or is not poorer by the amount of the 
national debt, depends wholly on what has been done with the money 
for which the debt was contracted. If that money was used in mak- 
ing railroads or canals, or draining swamps, or erecting public build- 
ings for the transaction of business, or for any other productive pur- 
pose, the bonds issued to those who lend the money undoubtedly are 
not evidences that the nation is any the poorer by having contracted 
the debt. But this is not a true account of the origin of our national 
debt, or of any of the great national debts of the world. They have 
all, or nearly all, been contracted for military purposes, and the money 
has been spent in the destruction of life and property, or, in other 
words, in an economical sense, has been utterly wasted. From the 
standpoint of the economist, the $3,000,000,000 which we owed when 
the late war closed, showed that the nation had been impoverished 
to the same extent and in the same manner as if goods of that value 
had been collected and burnt up. The individuals from whom they 
were taken have not been made any poorer by it, because the nation 
at large has promised to reimburse them, and they are able to negoti- 
ate its promises in the market; but the nation itself, as a whole, has 
been made poorer by just that amount at least. In other words, it is 
the converse of the Post's proposition which is true, and not the pro- 
position itself. A Government bond, it cannot be too distinctly re- 
membered, is not wealth. It is simply an evidence of debt. It is an 
acknowledgment by the nation at large that it has taken from A one 
thousand dollars’ worth of his property, and (in our case) fired it away 
in broadsides, or used it in feeding and clothing fighting men, and 
that it will one day repay him. He is no worse off in haying parted 
with his property, but the persons who took it, and who agreed to 
give it back, undoubtedly are. Government bonds are, consequently, 
not real capital. You cannot employ bonds in making a railroad, for 
instance; they do not represent wealth actually in existence; they 
represent wealth destroyed. If the holder wishes to use a bond in the 
work of production, what he does is to go to another man and say,“ The 
Government owes me $1,000, and cannot pay me now, but will do so 
out of the future earnings of the people twenty years hence. I cannot 
wait so long; will you let me have the money, and take my place as 
its creditor?” In other words, the operation is simply a transfer of a 
claim from one hand to another. 

It is easy to see from all this, that if the whole debt were held 
by foreigners, that is, if it was foreign capital we had taken and 
destroyed, and had agreed to pay back when we got to be richer, 
our condition would really be far better than it is; and the fact 
that most of the creditors of the Government are American citizens, 

so fur from being a source of comfort or a sign of wealth, is simply 
a misfortune, a thing to be lamented and not rejoiced over. It 
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would be well for us, the terms of the loan being the same, if every 
cent of the national debt were held abroad, except for the danger 
of the bonds being hurried home in a panic or in the event of a 
foreign war, and conyulsing the money market. But even in this 
case the mischief would be slight and temporary, the advantage great 
and permanent. For, if foreigners threw their bonds on the market 
in a fright, they would have to sell them very cheap, and as nobody 
but our own citizens would buy them, they would become possessors 
of claims on the Government at a very low rate, and though the ex- 
pense of the war would not thus be diminished to the nation as a 
political corporation, it would be diminished to it as a collection of 
individuals, 

It is the interest of every nation to carry on its wars with foreign 
money, if it can get it at any lower rates than it has to pay for money 
at home. It is also its interest to borrow all the foreign capital it can 
get for productive undertakings, if it can get it more cheaply than at 
home. Nothing can come of such borrowing but good; nothing but 
good ever has come of it. The worst that can possibly happen is that 
it will ‘have to pay back as much money as it got; but if it has had 
the use of it at five per cent. and has made ten per cent. profit, all 
wailing over having to pay it back is ridiculous. A nation cannot 
be sold out; its creditors have no remedy if it fails to pay its debts 
but to sell their claims low. It may therefore become knavish under 
its obligations, but it cannot be ruined by them. The howl over the 
amount of a foreign indebtedness which the Tribune has been keeping 
up for thirty years is one of the amusing economical eccentricities 
of that paper; it would be, however, a very ludicrous spectacle for the 
Post to join in it. 

The Post may now see why it should not take exception to our 
deducting the whole amount of the national debt from the estimated 
total of national wealth, nor maintain that only the debt held abroad 
should be so deducted. That the latter should be deducted is, of 
course, not denied by any intelligent writer; the question is concerning 
the bonds owned by our own citizens, Now, the bonds held by our 
own citizens are, indeed, counted as part of their personal property in 
the census returns; but, as we have just shown, they are not true pro- 
perty in the sense of national wealth. If they were paid off to-morrow, 
that payment would neither increase nor diminish the true wealth of the 
country by one single dollar, whereas it would undoubtedly diminish 
the census returns of personal property by the full amount paid off. 
The whole of the bonds have been created since 1860; whatever 
amount is held by our citizens is, therefore, an apparent but not real 
increase of our national wealth, made since that time; and in order to 
ascertain the true increase, the bonds held at home, as well as those 
held abroad, should, therefore, be deducted from the total returns of 
national wealth. The bonds are not, as might be supposed, already 
deducted on the returns, since the latter are not derived from the 
statements of the taxpayers, like the income-tax returns, but are the 
result of actual assessments; in these, no account is taken of the nature 
of the individual's property, whether invested in national securities or 
otherwise, but the total value of the real estate is taken from the 
records, and the personal property is estimated by the assessors. 


RECEIVERS. 

Tue elaborate histories of several important lawsuits which have 
lately appeared in the newspapers, magazines, and reviews haye made 
the public familiar with the names, at least, of many technical legal 
terms generally known only to experts. In attacking or defending the 
professional character of eminent counsel, and the private designs of 
litigant parties, questions of practice have been freely discussed, as 
though the ordinary citizen was as well acquainted with the details of 
procedure as is the advocate or the judge. Among these technical 
terms none has been repeated oftener than the word “ receiver,” and 
repeated with such an amount of sharp criticism and of damaging ap- 
plication to individual cases, that one might think the homely legal 
maxim ought to be slightly modified by a change in its articles, so as 
to read, “a receiver is as bad as a thief.’ We purpose to describe, 
without the use of any legal phraseology, the nature and objects of the 
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receivers office, his general powers and duties, and the well-settled 
rules which govern or which have hitherto governed his action. 

In all ordinary common-law actions, on account of the essential 
character of the proceeding, and of the judgment or relief granted, 
there is no occasion for any such officer as a receiver. Outside of cer- 
tain statutory enactments, the receiver is therefore only known in courts 
of equity. A suit in equity almost always relates to some particular 
identified property, either lands and their rents and profits, or chattels, 
securities, or moneys, in which all the parties, plaintiff and defendant, 
have or claim to have some ownership or interest; and its primary 
object is to establish and declare these various ownerships and interests 
according to their respective natures and extent, and to enforce the 
rights which flow from them, when thus ascertained, by transferring 
possession, permitting present use, or otherwise securing the enjoyment, 
as the circumstances of the case may demand. It is evident that 
during a protracted litigation, while the interests of all the parties re- 
main undetermined, the property itself may perhaps be consumed or 
destroyed, or suffered to go to waste, by the persons originally in pos- 
session, whom the finfl decree may decide to have had no valid claim 
whatever upon the subject-matter. To avert this danger, and to pre- 
serve the property secure, so that it may be delivered intact and undi- 
minished to those who are found to be entitled to it, is the sole object 
of a receiver according to the settled practice of courts of equity. For 
this purpose alone such tribunals ‘may, in certain cases, appoint that 
officer and clothe him with the proper functions of his office. The 
principles which govern this class of cases are well established and 
easy to be understood, and we will briefly state them. It sometimes 
happens that the plaintiff and defendant are confessedly owners of a 
common fund, and equally entitled to its control and management, so 
that neither has, as against the other, any right to exclusive possession 
or use; for certain reasons, these persons are unable to settle up their 
affairs amicably, and therefore appeal to a court of equity to decide all 
differences between them, and to divide the fund as their respective 
rights demand. The familiar instance is the action brought to wind 
up a partnership. Under these circumstances, a receiver to take pos- 
session of the property, to collect the debts, and otherwise to ad- 
minister it until the final decree of the court, is indispensable. Again, 
when the specific property is in the hands of the defendant, and ap- 
parently in his ownership, but the plaintiff claims to impress upon it 
some trust in his own favor—that is, claims that he has in it some 
beneficial ownership, either absolute or partial, which would entitle 
him to complete possession and use, or to possession and use for a 
limited period of time, it is plain that, during the pendency of the 
suit, it might be possible for the defendant to transfer, or consume, or 
destroy the fund, and thus to turn the plaintiff's final success into a 
practical defeat. Under these circumstances, the court might appoint 
a receiver to take possession of the fund, and to hold it secure until 
the termination of the pending controversy. Again, the decree of the 
court might declare that the plaintiff had a lien on a certain fund 
owned by the defendant, and that his claim should be satisfied out of 
the rents and profits of the iand, or out of the avails of the securities 
or debts, in which case a receiver would be necessary to take these 
rents and profits, or to collect the debts, or to convert the securities 
into money, so that the proceeds might be appropriated in payment 
of the plaintiff's demand. Finally, certain statutes provide that the 
affairs of an insolvent corporation should be placed in the hands of a 
receiver for settlement. 

The nature of the receiver's official functions has been determined 
by an unbroken series of decisions and course of judicial practice. He 
is, in fact, an officer of the court, and the property entrusted to him is 
in the custody of the court. He has, and can have, no possible inte- 
rest in the final event of the litigation; he is to look upon the contest 
as an indifferent spectator. His chief duty is to preserve the fund 
entire until the decision of the cause, so that it may then pass to its 
appropriate possessors and owners. To accomplish this ultimate pur- 
pose, it may be necessary for him to do many intermediate acts, such 
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as the collection of debts, the payment of encumbrances, the mainte- | 


nance of suits, and the like. These he is to do as an agent of the 


court, under its express directions and constant supervision. All the 


ee ~» 


authoritative decisions and rules of procedure most carefully guard his 
integrity, and especially his entire impartiality between the contending 
parties. The notion that he is an agent or instrument of one of the 
litigants to aid such party in obtaining any advantege, or in reaping 
the fruits of a successful litigation from the outset, is utterly opposed 
to the fundamental theory in respect to his functions, and toa a prac 
tice uniform in all places and times except in New York city within 
a few years past. 
“ He is an indifferent person between the parties.” “ He is appointed 
on behalf of all the parties, and not of the complainant or of the de 

fendant only.” “He is appointed for the benefit of all the parties who 
may establish rights in the cause, and the money in his hands is in the 
custody of the law for whoever can make out a title to it’ “He 
should be a person wholly disinterested in the subject-matter of the 
suit, and ought not to interfere in any litigation between the parties.” 
“ He represents the interests of all the parties, which interests are often 
various and conflicting, and sometimes involved in doubt. It is his 
duty to protect the property entrusted to him to the best of his ability, 
for all those interests, without being controlled by any one of them.” 
These maxims are elementary, and undoubtedly apply with special 
force to the acts of a receiver pending the litigation. After a final de- 
cree, he becomes more the agent of the successful party, and his duty 
is to carry into effect the judgment against the loser. 

It is plain from the foregoing statements and citations that the 
theory and settled practice of equity courts require that a receiver 
should be a person not only of the highest integrity, but of peculiar 
independence of character. Above all, he should be bound by no 
personal relations to any of the litigants or to their attorneys or 
counsel. He must be a man able to hold himself utterly impartial, 
able to repel at once all approaches towards favoritism. He is entrusted 
with property not his own, and he cannot decide upon the merits of 
the controversy nor upon the respective rights and claims of those 
who participate in it. In addition to these indispensable elements of 
integrity and independence of character and position, he must often be 
a person of large and peculiar business knowledge and experience. It 
is true that he acts under the direction of the court; but this direction 
must from the necessity of the case be general, and much or all of the 
details of the administration must be left to his discretion. Very 
peculiar matters are sometimes committed to his charge. Thus, in a 
case before Chancellor Walworth, the property in the hands of the 


The books speak one language upon the point: 


receiver was a political newspaper, with its subscription-list and good- 
will. The chancellor said that the court could not carry on a political 
newspaper indefinitely, and therefore the receiver must dispose of it as 
soon as possible, but that until such disposal he must edit it and man- 
age the concern as best he could. It would be a violation of judicial 
duty for a court to appoint as receiver of an insolvent insurance com- 
pany a person ignorant of the business of insurance, or as receiver of a 
bank one ignorant of banking, or as receiver of a railway one ignorant 
of the special business of railroad management. To sum up, the set- 
tled procedure of courts of equity requires in the receiver integrity, 
independence, and special knowledge of and fitness for the particular 
trust to which he is appointed, so that all of the parties claiming the 
subject-matter of that trust may be satisfied that their interests will 
not be injured or defeated by his dishonesty, by his favoritism, or by 
his ignorance or mismanagement. 

In the light of these principles, courts of equity have uniformly pro- 
ceeded with great caution in the appointment of a preliminary receiver. 
The general, almost universal, rule requires that the application should 
be made upon notice. Appointments of receivers ex-parte, with no 
opportunity for the defendant to be heard, were exceedingly rare until 
very recently. No such step would ever be taken against a defendant 
who had appeared in the suit or whose time of answering had not 
expired, unless in a case of great emergency, where the property, would 
be likely to perish. In other words, there must be some very special 
and extraordinary circumstances making the plaintiff's right clear, and 
showing that a delay of a few days even would probably be fatal to 
that right. But the caution of the court goes still further. Not only 
is notice thus requisite, but the judge does not assume to name the 
receiver. He simply orders a referee to examine into the fitness of the 
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persons suggested, and to select such an one as seems to him proper, 
and to report back his proceedings for confirmation. An ¢z-parte 
appointment by the judge himself is a recent innovation upon the 
established practice, conined as yet, we believe, to a narrow but unfor- 


tunately most important district of the State and the country. 


It is plain that a receivership pending a litigation is at best an | 


invasion of rights of immediate possession and perhaps of property, 
and that the measure is only resorted to as a matter of necessity, in 


order to preserve ultimate rights and to render the d@écree which is to 


be made effectual, For this reason, the practice of the courts in Eng- 
land and in America has surrounded the proceedings with all the safe- 
yuards which an extreme judicial caution could suggest. low far this 
theory and practice have beea departed from, and how completely 
these safeguards have been overthrown in New York City, can be 
easily learned from the history of a few notorious cases with which the 
public have been made familiar. In the first place, the fundamental 
notion that a receiver is an officer of the court, standing entirely indif- 
ferent between the parties, has been thrown to the winds. <A receiver- 
ship is rather looked upon as an ordinary step to be taken at the com- 
mencement of a suit in order to enable the plaintiff from the outset to 
enjoy all the advantages of a final decree in his own favor, while the 
receiver regards himself not as an officer of the court, but as an active 
agent for the parties who procured his appointment, ready and willing 
to obey their directions, and in every possible way to subserve their 
interests. The facts which illustrate this statement are too well known 
to require more than a simple reference to them. The voting of the 
receiver of Mr, Groesbeck’s stock in the Susquehanna Railroad contro- 
versy, at the suggestion of the counsel who procured his appointment, 
was without any color of authority, and in plain violation of his official 
duty. The ez-parte appointment of Mr. Fisk in the same matter as 
receiver of the entire road was a scandal which disgraced alike the 
counsel who obtained the order, the judge who granted it, and the 
administration of justice in the State of New York. A more recent 
occurrence shows the same tendency to pervert the forms and instru- 
ments of the law. By the easy compliance of an ex-parte receiver— 
who seems to practise the double profession of referee and receiver in 
the New York courts with great diligence and success—the Erie Com- 
pany or its officers were enabled to raise money upon thousands of 
shares which should have remained locked up in his safe, while the 
certificate left in his custody was probably rendered valueless. 
Another departure from the theory and practice of equity seems to 
have been established. The requisite of business knowledge and fitness 
for the special duties of particular trusts is no longer important. Re- 
ceivership as well as refereeship has become a profession, and a few 
favored practitioners monopolize the business. The New York lawyer 
has long been able to predict who will be made referee in a given case 
by certain judges, and he may now prophesy with equal certainty as 
to prospective receivers. We are not competent to pronounce upon 
tbe personal and professional merits of these fortunate gentlemen, but 
it is certainly safe to say that, in addition to their great legal acquire- 
ments, they can hardly be versed in a// the various kinds of business 
earried on in the commercial metropolis. One of them bears a name 
which will long be notorious if not celebrated in New York politics, 
and nothing seems too small or too great for his attention and care. 
He does not disdain a receivership in supplementary proceedings to 
enforce an insignificant judgment of a few hundred dollars, in which, 
if we can believe the vigorous protests of the indignant attorney, only 
ninety-nine per cent. of the proceeds may be absorbed in fees and 
emoluments; and again we find him presiding over the affairs of 
defunct life insurance companies, or forcing his way, armed with a 
judge's order and sledge-hammers, into the safes of a great railway 
corporation. We are satisfied that the double profession of referee and 
receiver in the New York courts offers many inducements and advant- 
uges to intelligent, sharp, and enterprising young men. 
PRUSSIAN AND FRENOH SOCIETY. 
We cannot resist the temptation of making one more extract from 
Colonel Stoffel’s reports to the French Government, dated August 2, 1869, 
one year before the outbreak of the war. We have italicized the absurd 
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vassage where the colonel’s judgment is clearly clouded by thy spirit of 
“caste.” His description of the kind of men who ought to occupy respon- 
sible positions shows that, shrewd as he is, his “ heart” is not in the 


right place: 

* Again, looking at the moral condition of the contending countries, 
one cannot but admit that Prussia is not only the more cautious and the 
more vigilant of the two, but that her people are also the most highly edu- 
cated and disciplined in the world. Who that has lived here will deny that 
the Prussians are energetic, patriotic, and teeming with youthful vigor ; 
that they are not corrupted by sensual pleasures, but are manly, have earn. 
est convictions, do not think it beneath them to reverence sincerely what is 
noble and lofty? What a melancholy contrast does France offer in al! 
this! Having sneered at everything, she Las lost the faculty of respect. 
ing anything. Virtue, family life, patriotism, lionor, religion, are repre. 
sented to a frivolous generation as fitting subjects of ridicule. The 
theatres have become schools of shamelessness and obscenity. Drop by 
drop poison is instilled into the very core of an ignorant and enervated 
society, which has neither the insight nor the energy left to amend its 
institutions, nor—which would be the most necessary step to take—be 
come better informed or more moral. One after the other the fine quali 
ties of the nation are dying out. Where is the generosity, the loyalty, 
the charm of our esprit, and our former elevation of soul? If this goes 
on, the time will come when this noble race of France will be known only 
by its faults. And France has no idea that, while she is sinking, more 
earnest nations are stealing a march upon her, are distancing her on the 
road to progress, and are preparing for her a secondary position in the 
world. 

“Tam afraid that these opinions will not be relished in France. How- 
ever correct, they difler too much from what is usually said and asserted 
at home. I should wish some enlightened and unprejudiced Frenchmen 
tocome to Prussia and make this country their study. They would soon dis 
cover that they were living in the midst of a strong, earnest, and intelligent 
nation, entirely destitute, it is true, of all fine and delicate feelings, of all 
fascinating charms, but endowed with every solid virtue, and alike distin 
guished for untiring industry, order, and economy, as well as for patriot 
ism, a strong sense of duty, and that consciousness of personal dignity 
which in their case is so happily blended with respect for authority and 
obedience to the law. They would see a country with firm, sound, and 
moral institutions, whose upper classes are worthy of their rank, and, by 
possessing the highest degree of culture, devoting themselvés to the ser- 
vice of the state, and setting an example of patriotism, know how to pre- 
serve the influence legitimately their own. They would find a state with 
an excellent administration, where everything is in its right place, and 
where the most admirable order prevails in every branch of the social and 
political system. Prussia may be well compared to a massive structure of 
lofty proportions and astounding solidity, which, though it has nothing to 
delight the eye or speak to the heart, cannot but impress us with its 
grand symmetry, equally observable in its broad foundations as in the 
strony and sheltering roof. 

“And what is France? What is French society in these latter days " 
A hurly-burly of disorderly elements all mixed and jumbled together; « 
country in which everybody claims the right to occupy the highest posts, yet 
few remember that a man to be employed in a responsible position ought to 
have a well-balanced mind, ought to be strictly moral, know something of th 
world, and possess certain intellectual powers ; a country in which the high 
est offices are frequently held by ignorant and uneducated persons, who 
either boast some special talent, or whose only claim is social position and 
some versatility and address. What a baneful and degrading state of 
things! And how natural that while it lasts France should be full of 
people without a position, without acalling, who do not know what to do 
with themselves, but are none the less eager to envy and malign every 
Reverting to my architectural simile, France may be com 
pared to one of those noble temples of ancient Greece, masterpieces of art 
in former times, but®shaken, crumbled, and destroyed by revolutionary 
earthquakes and the corroding action of time. When gazing at it, the 
wanderer cannot help admiring the magnificent ruins strewn around far 
and wide; but in marking the beauty of its broken fragments his heart is 
filled with sorrow at the demolition of the whole.” 
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THE OLERICAL DEFEAT.—MR. BANCROFT'’S RESIGNATION. 
BERLIN, April 14, 1871. 

AFTER ean excitement of more than seven months, filled with war, bat- 
tles, and sieges, country and people have comparatively quickly fallen 
back inte their old habits. Only the absence of our soldiers indicates an 
unusual state of things. Since April 1, part of the Landwehr and reserves 
has been sent home ; officers and men who have been discharged, cheer. 
fully return to their old vocations of life; but the greater part of our 
army—fully seventeen army corps—is still in France, and it depends on 
the development of things there when our troops will finally be with 
drawn. It isa sad spectacle in itself which France offers to the civilized 
world in general, and a heavy injury to our interests in particular ; but if 
we should lose the whole war indemnity, the loss would not be out o! 
proportion to the substantial advantages which we derive from the French 
disturbances. 


Germany was much in need of this lesson. She has always been tvo 
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prone to look to France for the realization of her ideals. While from the 
days of Louis XIV. the French language, art, habits, and customs have 
been the models eagerly imitated by our ruling and aristocratic classes, the 
French Revolution made the people the successor of the nobility in its 
longings for the intellectual leadership of the French. With all due 
respect and thanks for past real or imaginary benefits, we cannot afford to 
be guided by the Revolution any longer, by making it, as do the French, 
a regular factor of progress, by striving for it as the great boon of salva- 
tion, by proclaiming it an integral part of political life. No other coun- 
try in Europe but ours, I believe, just on account of its dearth of actual 
political strife, was so rich in theoretical revolutionists. Revolutionary 
sentiments and ideas were the}test by which the honesty and integrity of 
a politician were measured. Among the German liberals it had quite be- 
come a superstition that the French example was the only panacea for 
political evils and shortcomings. Thus in our representative assemblies 
we have not followed the sound principles of English or American consti- 
tutionalisw, but are still ruled by its French counterfeit, manufactured by 
the men of the Restoration. We had a French school in our literature, 
even up to the very outbreak of the revolution of 1848. Heine and Boerne, 
the most powerful writers who influenced the minds of the young genera- 
tion, were blind idolaters of French superiority in political and social life. 
I took up, the other day, Boerne’s “ Letters from Paris,” which for about 
twenty years were the gospel of all liberal Germans; but after having 
read a few ‘pages, I threw them down in disgust. Looked at in the 
light of our day, a German must feel ashamed of the unpatriotic and slan- 
derous character of the book, the more so when we consider what the 
ideal looked up to really amounts to. You will find in Heine’s poems and 
prose writings the same glorification of the French character. A French 
Béranger, in spite of all his political mistakes, is a refreshing and grand 
literary phenomenon; but a gifted German poet, outdoing Béranger in 
worshipping Napoleon, is a sad spectacle, reflecting dishonor and shame 
upon his own nation. The radical wing of our philosophers, like Arnold 
Ruge, were under the same ban; our economical writers and the whole 
socialistic school were taught by French experience and views ; and last, 
not least, George Sand had a firm hold on the minds of almost every German 
mother and daughter, who were imbued with a false idea of life by im- 
bibing the sweet poison of the seductive writings of her first period. The 
events of 1848, and especially the insurrection of June, increased the 
strength of French sympathies. In some respects Victor Hugo was right 
in calling Paris the holy city, as it was so regarded by all the revolution- 
ists of Europe, who, since 1789, have expected parole and countersign from 
there. 

At present the French are most etfectively destroying what they have 
been building up for the last two centuries. They are proving beyond con- 
tradiction that they are incapable of supporting a regular government, of 
establishing free institutions ; and that, lapsing from one revolution into 
another, they only know how to sap the very foundation of the social and 
political structure. They are ruled by their beaux-ideals instead of a con- 
stitution, by whims and notions instead of political duties. Each man, 
each clique, each party wants to realize its principle ; what constitutes this 
principle is left to the decision, to the bon plaisir of the individual. 
what end will this lead? Ultimately the strongest will realize his prin- 
ciple and subdue the others, 7.¢., a dictator, who with blood and iron holds 
down the popular passions and aspirations. Notwithstanding the several 
thousand members of the “Internationale,” or the reddest of red re- 
publicans, like that innocent German music teacher of Hoboken, who, as he 
boasted, is opposed on principle to everything existing, our people will now 
sober down, and will themselves draw the logical results from the French 
cataclysm. What the great Lessing began, in emancipating us intellec- 
tually from the French influences, will be consummated politically by the 
events subsequent to the frivolous war of 1870. At present we cannot do 
anything but stand afar off, and let things go on in France as they will. 
It is not in our interest to follow the good advice of our British friends 
who, for the sake of European civilization and liberty, request us to act as 
the gendarmes of order, and to end the internecine struggle by means of 
our troops. The insinuated appeals of the Thiers Government for assist- 
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ance have likewise not been heeded. As a return of thanks for Bismarck’s 
abstinence and discretion, Favre deliberately states that he has refused 
the national enemy’s offer for help. If we can help it, not a drop of Ger. 
man blood shall be spilt for the purpose of bringing the Paris mob to terms ; 
but circumstances may arise which will make the German interference a 
matter of dire necessity. For the present, the German Emperor has con- 
sented to release 80,000 French prisoners, among them the Imperial 
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guards, and to let them return home, where they will be enrolled against 
the Paris Commune. ‘This situation in Frarce is very injurious to our in 
terests. Our just claims become more insecure from day to day, the final 
conclusion of peace is postponed, our expenses gre trebled and quadrupled, 
and the return of at least half-million of German soldiers is rendered 
uncertain. ‘Thus we should have not only a plausible pretext, but really 
good reasons to justify our interference ; but all these considerations are 
insignificant in the face of the gratifying fact that the civilized world will 
learn from the neutral attitude of Germany how much she is in earnest 
in her protestations of peace. 


The German Reichstag has given another unmistakable proof of the 
desire of our people to maintain amicable relations with our neighbors by 
its refusal to interfere with Italy. The clerical party, numbering some 
sixty-four or sixty-five representatives out of 382 in all, availed itself of 
the throne address debate to offer as an amendment the motion of an 
eventual intervention for the re-establishment of the Pope. It was rather 
too good that, after Pius IX. had been dethroned by a Catholic king, and 
after all the Catholic powers had declared either their unwillingness or 
their inability to reinstate the Pope, an effort should now be made to en 
gage the good services of that nation which, with more energy than any 
other, has for about 500 years fought against Rome politically and inte) 
lectually. This appeal, based upon the supposed German stupidity, was of 
course defeated. It would hardly be worth while to mention the Ultramon 
tune motion in your paper, were it not for its accompanying circumstances. 
Contrary to former experience, the clerical party acted with a want of 
skill and cleverness which cannot be excused even by the hopelessness 
of their case. Instead of stating plainly what they wanted, they shrouded 
their unsuspicious-looking words with glittering generalities ; they bad 
not the courage to be straightforward. The speech-making part of the 
performance was equally indifferent. The principal speaker, the fighting 
Bishop Ketteler, of Mayence, cut a rather poor figure. 
same Ketteler was a dashing young Hussar oflicer some thirty-five years 
ago in one of the Westphalian regiments ; an excellent rider, who, at the 
request of the Sultan, and on account of the superior acyuirements in his 
line, had just been commanded by the King of Prussia to drill the Turkish 
cavalry according to the Prussian system, when he had a sabre duel by 
which he lost half his nose. While on his sick-bed he reformed and imi 
tated the example of Ignatius Loyola, with whom he also shares the 
energy and bitterness of a narrow intellect. Instead of going to Constan 
tinople and drilling recruits for the Turkish army, he went to Rome to be 
taught to drill souls for the Catholi¢Church. Ketteler looks like one of those 
medivval bishops whose effigies are cut in stone in many old cathedrals : 
he gives the impression of having just risen from his grave, and of deplor- 
ing the lack of persecution and zealotry of ourage. The parliamentary 
platform is not the proper arena for this class of men ; they cannot mono 
pelize talk there, and, instead of being listened to with respect, they are 
interrupted or refuted very irreverently. The awkwardness with which 
the clericals have made their début in the Reichstag could hardly be un 
derstood were it not for the reason that they did not act of their own me 
tion, but by order from Rome. The Catholic Church has become aggres 
sive again. In decreeing infallibility, it has chosen the war path to recon 
quer what it has irretrievably lost, and it will cause much disorder, strife, 
and misery ; it will fight a desperate struggle all over the world before it 
will acknowledge that it cannot regain its former position. I apprehend 
that it will be more successful on your side of the water than on ours 
We know the old enemy by centuries of experience, but his tactics and 
craft are as yet not fully understood by the people of the United States, 
where the Irish element is the rank and file, which are pushed back and 
forward, like the pawns on a chess-board, at the will of the players in 
Rome. 

The Reichstag will probably adjourn its first session in a few weeks. 
Thanks to the liberal elections in Southern Germany, where the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the liberals has defeated the clericals and the state-rights 
men, the liberal party is stronger than all itsopponents put together. The 
fears which were entertained after the elections in Prussia, that the new 
parliament would inaugurate a reactionary period, have fortunately not 
been realized. It is not a very brilliant, but an honest body of men, which 
means to work and to secure the political fruits of the last year’s de 
velopment. Slowly but surely it will advance the interests and enlarge 
The principal business of the session will be 
to authorize a loan of 120,000,000 of thalers, which has become necessary 
in consequence of the Paris disturbances. Another important measure 
will be the admission of Alsace and Lorraine. These disturbances have 


By the way, this 
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quite a salutary effect upon the people of those provinces. They now pre- 
fer remaining where they live instead of emigrating to France, where 
they will have to pay at least double taxes ; and, besides, the comparison 
between the two states ip their present condition more readily reconciles 
A deputation of Alsatian manufacturers 
A temporary tariff will 


them with the German Empire. 
has been received here with marked attention. 
win over the Miilhausen manufacturers to our side. The German civil and 
military oflicers treat the Alsatians with marked distinction, and if the 
latter continue to understand their own interest they will soon be.the 
spoiled children of Germany, and will be much better off than in their 
former connection with France. 

The resignation of Mr. Bancroft, and his probable succession by a po- 
litician who has greater claims on the party, is the cause of much regret 
among those of his countrymen and those Germans who look at the im- 
portance and duties of a diplomatic representative with different eyes from 
the members of the victorious party at home. If Mr. Bancroft did not 
consider it his principal duty to introduce at court successful ready-made 
clothing or paper-collar manufacturers, or, as a kind of “ commissionaire,” 
to act for and attend to the business of any fool who thought himself 
especially entitled to the assistance of “his” minister, there are better 
men who appreciate the always hearty and able services he has rendered 
in drawing the two countries as near to each other as possible. Mr. Ban- 
croft has always been a staunch friend of Germany, and her leading men 
will never forget that, as much as was reconcilable with his duties as the 
minister of a neutral power, he stood by her in her hour of trial. They 
know very well that he was not concerned in the sale of arms with which 
his Government so painfully surprised us last fall, and that the offence 
would never have been offered to the German people if Mr. Bancroft had 
been asked for his advice. His intimate relations with the most prominent 
men of letters and public character, his mastery of the German and 
other languages, and his extraordinary knowledge of German history and 
politics, have enabled him to do more for the mutual understanding of the 
two nations and for their mutual appreciation than any of his predeces- 
sors in office. Since 1797, when John Quincy Adams was appointed as the 
first minister to Berlin, up to date, only three American diplomatists have 
been here who have endeared themselves to this country. They were 
Adams, Wheaton, and Bancroft—three men who will always stand in the 
foreground of the political and literary history of their own country. 
What we want here, and what I would advise you to send here, if I were 
asked for my opinion, is not so much an unsophisticated Western squire, 
who chews tobacco, holds handkerchiefs in utter contempt, and considers 
it a prejudice, unworthy of a true republican, to express himself in any 
other language than his native English, as an educated gentleman and 
scholar who knows a little more of European history and politics than he 
can learn from Abbot's so-called histories or from Miihlbach’s novels—in 
short, a man who nobly represents American science and republicanism, 
and by his personal character and intercourse with others makes the most 
efficient propaganda for his country—a gentleman, for instance, like Geo. 
W. Curtis. The time, however, appears to me to be near at hand when 
Tammany Hall will appoint the Hon. John Morrissey or Ben. Wood, if 
not the great James Fisk, jun., himself. I apprehend, however, the Ber- 
lin climate will not agree with these worthies. 


Notes. 





In the press of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are the following works 
pot heretofore announced by us: “ Muskingum Legends,” with other 
sketches and papers descriptive of the young men of Germany and the old 
boys of America, by Stephen Powers ; “ Travels of a Doctor ;’ “ Life of 
George Junkin, D.D., LL.D.,” by D. X. Junkin ; “ Religious Philosophy,” 
four courses of lectures before the Lowell Institute, 1845-1853, by the late 
Alonzo Potter, Bishop of Pennsylvania. Four prizes of $50 each are 
offered by the American Social Science Association for brief essays on the 
following subjects relating to hygiene : I. The Care of our Eyes, II. The 
Brain, and how to hurt it. III. Nursing the sick. IV. Food, Cookery, 
and Digestion. But essays on the Air we Breathe ; Inherited Disease ; 
Work and Play, or the Influence of Association upon Health, may, if the 
subjects are preferred, be rendered in place of the first named. They must 
be written in a popular style, and contain not more matter than twenty 
crown Svo pages. They should be sent with a sealed note containing ihe 
author's name and address, before July 1, to the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, 13 Pemberton Square, Boston. A person may write on one or more 
of the subjects ——On Tuesday next, May 16, a meeting of persons inter- 
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ested in mining and metallurgy, either as owners of works, engineers, or 
foremen, will be held at Wilkesbarre, Penn., for the purpose of organizing 
an American Institute of Mining Engineers. The morning will be devoted 
to visiting the mines, furnaces, and other works of interest in the vicinity, 
the afternoons and evenings to the reading of papers. The occasion promises 
to be one of no little interest, and the organization itself is likely to prove 
an element of concord between labor and capital, though its primary aim 
is scientific and economic. Messrs. Appleton & Co. will publish, first in 
their Journal and afterwards in book-form, “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” by the 
author of “Red asa Rose is She.” Also: “ Fifty Years’ Reminiscences,” 
by Mark Boyd ; “ Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ,” 
by Dr. Wm. Stroud ; and a new edition of the late Winthrop Sargent’s 
“ Life of André.” Their Annual Cyclopedia for 1870 will appear this 
month. Messrs. Holt & Williams will shortly publish a translation of 
Gustave Droz’s “ Autour d’une Source ;” to be followed by other of the 
same author’s works.——“ Seed Truths; or, Bible Views of Mind, Morals, 
and Religion,” by Rev. Pharcellus Church, D.D., will be published simul- 
taneously in Edinburgh by T. & T. Clarke and in this city by Sheldon & 
Co. 


—The draught of an Act to regulate Primary Elections has been printed 
by a committee appointed for that purpose by the late Republican Con- 
vention to revise the rules of the party in Philadelphia. It is modelled 
after an act passed within a few months by the Ohio Legislature, and 
already applied in the spring elections, which in turn was copied from a 
California statute of March 24, 1866—a good instance of the room there is 
in this country for a Review of the comparative legislation of the several 
States. The proposed act seems to us good as far as it goes, and it has 
the very great merit of uniting all partiesin its support ; though it is in- 
structive to notice that the Ohio measure was introduced and carried in 
the House by a Democratic member, and was first defeated and afterwards 
bitterly opposed in the Senate by Republicans. On the general question, 
we are of opinion that it is more important to enccurage the practice of 
candidates offering themselves for election, thus giving the electors the 
widest possible choice, than to seek to purify the caucus. All representa- 
tive bodies, at least, might be chosen in this way, in accordance with the 
Hare system. This would not dispense with party nominations, but would 
simply change their character. They are now, in our political contests, 
little more than a countersign, distinguishing the hostile camps; they 
would become what they ought to be, the military outfit. The best arms 
would then win the day. 


—We are happy to be able to point out that our respected contempo- 
rary, or whatever is the right name for her—sister of the press, perhaps— 
Ouida by name, has been getting herself into a disagreeable little scrape. 
If she has not herself been stealing an American poem for the purpose of 
adorning her magazine, she has been imposed upon by some gentleman 
who has been guilty of that bad act. In the last Broadway that we 
have seen, we find a poem called ‘‘ No Love Lost,” which, except for some 
mutilations, intended to conceal its nativity or to adapt it better to the 
shrinking modesty of the British nation, is identical with a poem publishec 
in Putnam’s Magazine in December, 1868. Some of our readers wil] remem- 
ber the latter as telling in pleasant hexameter verses the story of a love 
affair which occupied the minds of two or three young ladies and gentle- 
men who were at the time making the tour of Italy, and who wrote let- 
ters in which are very prettily mingled poetry, humor, and story—the 
humor, perhaps, being the best of it, but the story nice enough, too. The 
author, as we had almost forgot to say, was Mr. W. D. Howells. Tlie 
alterations which his English despoiler has made are not numerous, and 
Outda will have no difficulty in bringing the crime home to him, nor, we 
should think—if she condescends to any but the more violent kinds of 
wild poetic justice—in getting satisfaction out of him before a police jus- 
tice or a British jury. Here is a sample of one of the greater altera- 
tions. The party are at Venice “taking their ices al fresco” and observ- 
ing the scene before them in the Piazza San Marco: 


Dark-eyed Venetian leoni regarding the forestieri 

With those compassionate looks of gentle and curious wonder 
Home-keeping Italy's nations bend on the voyaging races ! 
Taciturn, indolent, sad a3 the'r beautiful city itself is; 
Groups of remotest English—not just the traditional English 
(Lavish milor is no more and the travelling Briton is frugal) 
English, though, after ai, with the Channel always between them 
({slanded in themselves) and the Continent’s sociable races: 
Country people of ours—the New World's confident chi/dren, 
Proud of America always, and even vain of the Troubler, 

As of disaster laid out on a scale unequalied in Europe ; 
Polyglot Russians, etc., etc., etc. 


The lines in italics our piratical friend leaves out, as, to do him justice, he 
could hardly help doing, if he was to get any good from his thievery. 
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—Of Mr. Howells, by the way, it is proper to say that he has now suc- 
ceeded to the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, of which he has for a 
long time been the working editor, though he has not been the manager 
in any sense which would make it proper to hold him responsible for 
what, not of his own writing, has appeared in that magazine. Neither 
will it be fair, we presume, to hold him responsible for all of the next 
number or two, the accepted articles in a magazine editor’s drawer being 
always numerous, and in very many cases not being such as any two 
editors, how like soever in point of taste, judgment, and knowledge, 
would equally approve. The mention of this magazine brings to our re- 
collection that we have not done what we some time since meant to do— 
namely, call attention to the recent very marked improvement in the 
character of the editorial page of Messrs. Osgood & Co.’s weekly paper, 
Every Saturday. Originally an eclectic publication, Hvery Saturday, 
whether in its early days as an illustrated paper, or in its earlier days with- 
out illustrations, gave little or no proof of any other editorial ability than 
the ability to select interesting light reading for decidedly light readers, 
and of that sort of ability it gave not much proof. Recently, however, it 
has published articles on State and national politics, social essays, as they 
are called, and dramatic criticisms, which, as a rule, have been both able 
and independent. Particularly noticeable, especially amid the rather 
timid considerateness of the Boston press, have been some few biographi- 
cal and critical essays, accompanying the paper's portraits of public men, 
and written by somebody who, whether or not very wise or always just, 
at least does not put on a foolish face of praise whenever certain names 
are mentioned. This is a department of the paper that might be made 
very serviceable. Reflect, for instance, on the admirable services rendered 
the country by Mr. Curtis, in taking advantage of such a vehicle as J/ar- 
per’s illustrated periodical publications, and talking so sensibly and tak- 
ingly as he usually does on the right side of each important current 
question, political, moral, or social. Some such work we shall hope to see 
Every Saturday constantly doing. 


—We have occasionally referred to the scientific corps of the Army, 
whose operations, at least during peace, have an intrinsic value and a 
special character that bring them more in accord with the country at 
large than those of their brethren of the Line. Among them the Medical 
Department, by modestly-styled circulars and reports, holds a worthy 
place. The latest publication of the Surgeon-General's office is under the 
title of Circular No. 4, 1870, and is a “ Report on Barracks and Hospitals,” 
with a description of the chief military posts, making an illustrated quarto 
of five hundred pages. The report is by Assistant-Surgeon John 8. Bil- 
lings, of the army, who, in thirty-three well written pages, succinctly sets 
forth the general principles upon which houses for well or sick soldiers 
should be constructed, and points out how fearfully deficient our military 
service is in this respect. The remainder of the book, compiled from the 
ordinary reports of the Medical Corps, is valuable for reference both as to 
the natural features of the country and the special description of the 
military posts. Our army, whose organization and administration are 
copied so closely from the British, contains both in theory and practice 
many features that are, or rather should be, wretchedly obsolete. Dr. 
Billings regards its preventible mortality from disease (exclusive of epi- 
demics) at 50 per cent. of the whole during the Jast three years. This 
estimate is probably not exaggerated. The cause is the want of an intel- 
ligent system. Notwithstanding all that was learned in the late great 
war—notwithstanding the superb arms and the most admirable commis- 
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Except as to reports and remonstrances, it is powerless—these 
weapons, judging from the accompanying sub-reports, it appears to use 
freely. This admirable discussion, emanating directly from the office of 
the Surgeon-General, ought to arouse the co-ordinate branches of the 
military administration to a sence of the sanitary evils which they only 
can directly remove. If they still neglect the warning, the Military Com 
mittees in Congress can appropriately legislate thereupon. To place it 
upon the lowest of all grounds, the country cannot afford to recruit one 
hundred men when fifty are all that are necessary. The army bas no 
special prerogative in the principles and practice of hygiene, and this ex- 
cellent paper deserves to be studied by every Board of Health in the 
country. 








dition. 


—It has caused some disappointment among students of Plato that 
Professor Jowett, in his translation of the Dialogues, does not give the 
grounds of his accepting some as genuine and rejecting others as ungenu 
ine. His critics say that we should either accept as Plato's everything, 
from cover to cover, of that collection which has come down to us labelled 
Plato’s Works, or else should state our reasons for pronouncing this or that 
really Platonic, and this other or that other counterfeit. To do the one or 
the other of these things would be to adopt at least an intelligible and 
justifiable method of editing the Dialogues ; but Mr. Jowett, it was urged, 
had done neither. Such critics will be pleased to hear that among forth 
coming English books will be a fifth volume from Mr. Jowett, in which 
he will discuss the question of authenticity and such other matters as he 
could not compress within the limits of the previous four volumes. 
Another important new English book is also supplementary of pre 
vious volumes by its author. Mr. Henry Sumner Maine, in six lectures 
delivered at Oxford, where he is a professor, has followed out his studies 
of Eastern law and of social life. ‘“ Village Communities in the Fast and 
West” is the title of the volume. Professor Masson has now finished 
the second volume of his “ Life of Milton,” and it will soon be published 
by Macmillan, who also announces a two-volume life of one of the most 
remarkable of Milton’s contemporaries, Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Ear! 
of Shaftesbury—Dryden’s “ Achitopel,”’ royalist, Parliamentarian, leader 
of opposition to Cromwell's government, a main instrument in the restora 
tion of Charles II.; the worst chancellor England ever had, and her 
earliest Parliamentary debater; the politician who engineered Titus 
Oates’s plot; author alike of the Test Act which excluded Catholics from 
place and power for a century and a half, and of the Habeas Corpus Act ; 
“Alderman Shaftesbury” of London, who, being prosecuted for high 
treason, was going to come over to this side of the water, and caused 
John Locke to draw up his famous constitution for a colony in tie <‘aro 
linas. His career is one of the most interesting in the annals of English 
politics, and the author of his life, Mr. W. D. Christie, has secured one of 
the best of subjects. Of other new English books perhaps as much worth 
attention as any is one that will be the joint work of half-a-dozen digni- 
taries of the Established Church. The Archbishop of York, Thomsen, 
best known in this country as the author of a good little elementary 


: treatise on logic, will unite with the Bishop of Carlyle, the Dean of Canter- 


saliat that now are supplied the enlisted man—his clothing, his mode of 


carrying his equipments, his sleeping accommodations, and his ordinary 
barracks are no better than they were fifty years ago, and for this reason 
« picked medical corps is comparatively powerless. 
(1863) allow as a possibility 225 superficial feet to six soldiers north of 38° ; 
which, with a ceiling of ten feet, would give 375 cubic feet per man. But 
there is absolutely no prévision whatever for ventilation, and even this 
superficial allowance the commanding officer may cut down at his dis- 
cretion. In point of fact, at less thamtwenty out of the one hundred and 
fifty-one posts described, are the air-space and ventilation both satisfactory. 
At more than half of the mlitary posts double bunks—often of two tiers 


The latest regulations | 


—occasionally of three tiers (for six men) are used. A two-tiered bunk | 


was looked upon a3 a curious relic thirty years ago in the British army. 
Without noting other reasons—and they abound—those two are amply 
sufficient to weaken the effictency of the army fully as much as is reported. 
Were it not that so large a part is healthfuily employed on the frontier, 
the sick rate would be much larger. It is but fair to say that the Medical 


bury, the Rev. Stanley Leathes, and others, to “take up the challenges 
thrown down by modern scientific infidelity, and answer them one by one.” 
So here, then, we are to have “an old abusing of the king's English ;” for 
the scientific men so civilly referred to will look with the utmost scorn on 
the amateur science of the clergymen, and they have Mr. Huxley to teach 
them how to express their feelings on such occasions, while, as is we j 
known, the clerical gentlemen have not the softest of tongues. The arch- 
bishop is to treat of “ The Theory of the Development of the Universe by 
purely Physical Laws.” 

—Two French works which deserve a place in any collection pertain- 
ing to the siege of Paris are “ Principaux Discours prononcés au Clab de 
la PorteSaint-Martin pendant le Si¢ge de Paris ;’ and “Le Siége de» 
Paris : Impressions et Souvenirs,” by Francisque Sarcey. The first con- 
sists of the best addresses delivered before the only rational club in Paris 
while it was beleaguered, which was organized by M. Eugéne Yung, edi- 
tor of the Déats, and met in the theatre of the Porte-Saint-Martin. It 
was further distinguished by charging an admission fee, and by tolerating 
the word “ Messieurs” from the platform. The attendance was large, and 
the proceeds were devoted to patriotic purposes, just as those arising from 
the sale of this volume will be applied for the benefit of wounded soldiers. 
The best known names which appear here are those of Coquerel, Pres- 
sensé, and Cernuschi. Mr. Sarcey’s “ Impressions and Recollections ” have 
reached a seventh edition in Paris, notwithstanding his exceeding frank- 


Department does not seem to be responsible for this unfortunate con | ness in regard to the shortcomings of his fellow-citizens. One of his most 
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amusing stories is this, of a quiz who sought to test hoanteiien of a man 
of Belleville 


‘The Germans have agreed to retire without our sacrificing an inch 
of our soil,’ he informed this patriot, 
“*Nor a stone of our fortresses 7’ 
“*« Nora stone of our fortresses.’ 
‘Nor a crown of our treasure ” 
‘Nor a crown of our treasure,’ 
‘And what indemnity do we mean toe zact of them?” 


—(iustave Flourens, who has figured so prominently and, aa far as can 
now be seen, with so little credit to himself in the history of Paris during 
the past year, and whose death last month at the hands of the Marquis of 
Gallifet’s cavalrymen did not cause regret on this side of the water, was 
not merely a feather-brained revolutionist and nothing besides. He was a 
writer of some merit, a successful lecturer on ethnography at the College 
of France, and the author of several other published works, one on “ The 
Science of Man ”—non-political—and one, “ Paris Delivered,” which came 
out last month, political enough, no doubt, to make up fully for its prede- 
cessor. Flourens’s activity in the cause of what he believed to be liberty 
was not confined to his own country ; from 1865 to 1868 he was in the 
mountains of Crete fighting, with what effectiveness is not stated, against 
the Turks. 


—Readers of poetry will be somewhat interested in some remarks 
which are prefexed to a metrical translation into German of Marlowe's 
“ Life and Death of Doctor Faustus.”” A Doctor A. v. d. Velde, of Breslau, 
is the translator, and what he asserts is, that the English poet founded 
his play not on an English ballad, nor upon an English translation of 
the “ Historien von Dr. Johann Fausten, dem weitbeschreyten Zauberer 
und schwarz Kiinstler,” but directly upon this “ Historien” itself. That 
Marlowe knew no German is altogether probable, but Dr. v. d. Velde 
would seem to make it appear that from 1585 to 1587 two English actors, 
Pope and Bryan, performed in Dresden and Berlin; and this being so, the 
supposition becomes probable enough that Marlowe got the story from 
them. It is not certain, however. As Dr. v. d. Velde shows, the lines in 
the first act where Faustus speaks of “chasing the Prince of Parma from 
our land” point to the year 1588 or 1589 as the date of the production 
of the English play, for it was shortly after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 that Alexander Farnese left the Netherlands. But in or 
near 1589 there was extant in English not only the buffoonly ballad which 
relates “ The Life and Death of Doctor Faustus, the great Conjurer,” but 
“The Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Doctor John Faustus,” 
a prose version of the “ Hlistorien ” above mentioned, a work which spread 
and became popular with very great rapidity. Ilowever, the matter is of 
no great consequence. To the popular tradition rather than to any par- 
ticular poetic or dramatic use which it has been made to serve were both 
Marlowe and Dr. y. d. Velde’s great countryman indebted. 


also 


—Professor Krause, of Halle, author of a valuable work upon “ The 
Byzantines,” has recently published a monograph entitled ‘“‘ Die Ero. 
berungen von Constantinopel'’—treating of the Latin Conquest in the 
Fourth Crusade, the reconquest by Michael Paleologus, and the final cap- 
ture by the Tusks in 1453. His view of this last event is that it was nota 
necessary one, the result of an irresistible movement ; still less, that it was 
the substitution of a vigorous race for an effete one; but that it was, in 
every point of view, a calamity which might and should have been pre- 
vented. It is true, che power of the Empire had fallen very low, weakened 
by the inroads and encroachments of Slavonic and Asiatic neighbors. 
still the author maintains that it possessed a remarkable degree of sta! 
bility, as was shown by its previous history, while it was noways lacking 
in elements of culture and progress. He recognizes in its institutions, for 
instance, ‘an astonishing degree of pains to suffer no one to perish in 
misery and poverty.” ‘The story is told with great minuteness, and with 
a good degree of animation and interest, although nothing to compare, in 
this respect, with Gibbon’s account. ‘There is lacking, however, a clear 
statement of the territorial relations of the Empire and of the Turks. An 
interesting feature of the work is a Turkish account of the siege, in a 
style of which this is a fair specimen: “The season of snow, ice, and frost 
was over, the charming spring was arrived, and had adorned the meadows. 
The rose, the image of graceful beauty, displayed her charms. The dear 
nightingale began to let her complaints be heard. The earth, covered 
with a green carpet, seemed to await the armies of the righteous Mahomet. 
Soon the Mussulman tents arose in the midst of blooming meadows,” ete, 
‘This Turkish account agrees in many points with those of the Byzantine 
writers, who are the authorities chiefly followed. Particularly, as Prof, 
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Krause points out, it bears testimony to the determined will of the Sy! 
tan, which alone accomplished the great task ; the stimulus which he gave 
his soldiers by the promises of the Koran; the great courage of the be 
sieged and the immense losses of the besiegers; the horrible scenes of the 
sack of the city ; and the important fact that it was only by transporting 
his fleet across land to the great harbor that the Sultan at last succeeded. 
In regard to this last exploit, the chronicler relates that the monks of the 
city had prophesied that the city could not be taken until a commander 
should convey his ships over the land with sails spread. Then, when they 
had seen with their own eyes the accomplishment of this miracle, they 
were astounded and overcome with despair. ; 


—We recently mentioned, among the new publications, the “ Diary of 
an Embassy from King George of Bohemia to King Louis XI. of France.’, 
The negotiations between these distinguished men had a twofold object 
first, to form a union of Christian princes in order to expel the Turks from 
Europe ; and, secondly, to call a general council of the Church in order to 
settle the Bohemiah question. George Podiebrad was, as is well known. 
a Hussite ; and the Roman curia had determined to revoke the concessions 
made to the Hussites by the Council of Basel. George’s whole reign was 
a struggle against Popes Pius II. and Paul II., by whom he was at last de. 
clared deposed and put to the ban. The Emperor Frederic III. was allied 
with the Pope in this crusade, aud Charles the Bold of Burgundy was to 
carry it into execution. Naturally, then, George turned to Louis XL, the 
great rival of Charles the Bold, and attempted to get up a counter-com)j 
nation, in which he hoped for the aid of Casimir IV. of Poland, Albert 
Achilles of Brandenburg, and other princes. The great embassy to France, 
consisting of forty persons, was in 1464; but resulted only in talk and 
scheming, and here the matter is usually supposed to have rested. Herr 
Pazout, however, of Prague, has recently discovered at Weimar some docu 
ments showing a later embassy in 1467, when Louis declared himselt 
ready to enter into the alliance, and even sent an embassy the same year 
to Prague. George was to move an army upon Luxemburg, which had 
formerly been politically connected with Bohemia, and from there act with 
Louis against Brabant and Flanders. Before, however, any definite ar 
rangements could be formed, the storm burst upon King George aguinst 
which he struggled the last years of his life; and Louis XI. was not the 
man to help a friend in need. 


MORAL INSANITY.* 


PROBABLY no work on the obscure and difficult subjects of which it 
treats has received more attention or exerted more influence on public 
opinion—in the United States at least—than Dr. Ray’s. The publication 
of the fifth edition affords an occasion to consider how far some of the 
author's peculiar theories, in regard to the legal effect of insanity in crimi- 
nal cases, are warranted by sound reason and the rules of an enlightened 
jurisprudence. Such an examination seems the more necessary at the pre 
sent time, when the plea of insanity on the part of the accused has become 
almost of course in criminal prosecutions, and is accepted, by juries at 
least, with a readiness and recklessness which may well alarm those who 
would stand in the ancient ways of jurisprudence until convinced that 
they are wrong. 

Dr. Ray joins issue boldly with the received legal notions in regard 
to insanity and insane delusion. He says that “every year’s experience 
has only strengthened [his] conviction that much of the common law rela 
tive to insanity, whatever other support it may have, has no foundation in 
the facts of science.” In these words we find the erroneous assumption 
on which much of Dr. Ray’s reasoning is based, namely, that insanity 
means the same thing in law and medicine. Law takes cognizance only 
of acts, and, in some cases, of their motives, and it can notice insanity only 
as it is manifested in acts. With the pathological condition of the pa 
tient’s brain, with all the numberless indications which demonstrate to 
the physician the presence of insanity, the law has nothing to do, except 
so far as these may tend to show thmt the act itself, whose quality it is the 
oflice of the law to decide, was dictated by an insane impulse so strong as 
to overpower the reason and will. By the physician, on the other hand, 
insanity is very properly regarded as a disease whose presence is mani 
fested by certain symptoms. Dr. Ray himself regards it “solely in the 
light of a disease—of a derangement of the physical structure.” To him 
it makes no practical difference whether the’disease has proceeded so far 
as to overpower the reason or will of its subject—it is still insanity ; and 
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Dr. Ray appears to believe that the presence of insanity, in ever so slight 
a degree, ought to excuse the criminal acts of itssubject. In other words, 
he contends (and it is upon this proposition that the issue between him 
and the common-law authorities is joined) that moral insanity is an excuse 





for crime. 

Moral insanity may be defined, in the fewest words, as the inability to 
distinguish between natural right and wrong. It cannot be doubted that 
many, either by natural disposition or bad education, are really unable to 
see any reason in the nature of things why they should not lie, steal, or 
murder. It was reserved for the sentimentalists of these latter days to 
invent a theory that such»men were to be the law unto themselves, and 
that society should suffer their depredations simply because the criminals 
were unconscious that they were committing a moral wrong. Indeed, it 
may well be doubted whether this theory, pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion, would not excuse every crime against society ; for it ia probable that 
a vast proportion, if not all, of the criminals who are brought to justice 
have formed in their own minds some theory which to themselves justifies 
their crime. Thus, the burglar and forger believe that society owes them 
a living, and that they have a right to take it by force or fraud, and the 
murderer only pushes the same theory toa little broader extension. If 
we once break down the legal rules which declare that the criminal shall 
not escape the consequences of acts which are mla prohibita, merely be- 
cause he himself is unable to perceive that they are mela in se, it would 
seem that we might at once abandon our system of criminal jurisprudence, 
and revert to that state of primeval barbarism in which the stronger vin- 
dicated his rights, and the weaker went to the wall. 

The mischief which Dr. Ray’s book is in danger of doing among non- 
professional readers lies not so much in the naked enunciation and elabo- 
rate defence of the theory we have thus briefly criticised—a theory which 
no amount of reasoning could render plausible, and which the author him- 
self would probably hesitate to foilow to its logical result, as in his strange 
failure to discriminate cases, to perceive the difference between that moral 
insanity which can never excuse its subject from legal responsibility, and 
that intellectual mania which destroys will and reason, and with them, of 
course, legal responsibility. Dr. Ray does, indeed, state his views as to 
what constitutes moral insanity with sufficient clearness. Speaking of 
its victims, he says: “Their abstract conceptions of crime present its 
hideous outlines as strongly defined as they ever were in the healthiest 
condition. The particular criminal act, however, becomes divorced in 
their minds from its relations to crime in the wbstruct, and, being regarded 
only in connection with some favorite object which it may help to obtain, 
and which they see no reason to abstain from pursuing, is viewed, in fact, 
as of a highly laudable and meritorious nature.” Observing, again, that 
the above passage would describe the precise mental condition of nine- 
tenths of all the robbers and forgers in the community, we shall find that 
the actual cases which Dr. Ray cites as instances of this “moral mania” 
nearly all include some derangement of the revsoning faculties of their 
subjects. 

This error is particularly noticeable throughout the seventh and 
eighth chapters, which treat of “General Moral Mania.” Of the cases there 
cited, nearly every one is, in fact,an example of clearly-defined intellectual 
insanity. Thus, it appears from Dr. Ray’s own statement of the case of 
Peter Neilsen (§ 263), “ that the idea of killing his childrén first came into 
his head on the morning of the day that he put the idea into execution, 
and that the impulse was quite irresistible.” Surely, an irresistible impulse 
must overcome the wii/ of its subject, yet Dr. Ray cites this as an instance 
of “moral mania” simply. Again, in Cornier’s case ($ 264), the accused, 
who, without cause, had brutally murdered a child, and thrown its head 
from a window into a crowded street, was manifestly so intellectually in- 
sane as not to appreciate the consequences of her own act, and declared 
that “she was destined” to commit the murder. Certainly, she had lost 
much more than the mere perception of moral right and wrong. Trestel 
(§ 270) “ was so imbecile as to be incapable of executing the slightest com- 
missions,” and finally destroyed himself while awaiting execution. There 
can be little doubt that he ought to have been acquitted, and none that, 
had he been morally insane simply, he should have been convicted. 

“It is in thus laying down the theory that moral insanity ought to excuse 
crime, and then citing cases in its support that are not cases of moral in- 
sanity at all, that Dr. Ray's great error lies. 

The author seems to be unable to perceive the different principles 
which determine civil and criminal responsibility. There is no doubt 
that mere moral insanity may, and often must, render invalid civil con- 
tracts made under its influence; but the inference that, therefore, the 
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criminal acts of its subject are to be excused is a most dangerous specimen 
of ¢ priori reasoning. Yet Dr. Ray ($304) lays down the following propo 
sition, which seems little less than monstrous: “ There is certainly no rea 
son why a person should be held responsible for a criminal act that springs 
from a delusion which would be sufficient to invalidate any civil act to 
which it might give rise. A monomaniac’s sense of the fitness of things is 
not different when he signs a ruinous contract, or makes a will, from what 
it is when he commits a criminal deed.” Perhaps the absurdity of this 
doctrine may best be shown by an example in point. 
cited in the books, where a father, under a perfectly groundless and in- 
sane delusion that his wife had been unfaithful to him, made a will disin 
heriting his children. ‘The will was properly set aside. 
to Dr. Ray’s theory, the testator’s “ warped sense of the fitness of things, 

which rendered his will invalid, would equally have excused him had he 
chosen to murder his children because he believed they were bastards 
Yet the rule is all but universally recognized that criminal acts committed 
under the influence of a delusion shall not be excused, unless if the dela 


A familiar case is 


Now, according 


sion had been a reality they would have been justified. his was the view 
taken in McNaghten’s case by all the judges of England, and in this coun 
try by ChiefJustice Shaw of Massachusetts in the famous case of Com 
monwealth rs. Rogers. 

We have no desire to question Dr. Ray's honest belief in the opinions 
we have criticised ; and no one can fail to recognize the ability which le 
brings to their advocacy, or the vast and patient labor of which this book 
is the result. As a digest of curious cases, the work is of the greates; 
value. But its very ability and learning render its erroneous theories al! 
the more dangerous in these days, when the rules of criminal responsi 
bility have become so unsettled. 


THE LIFE OF GREENE. 

THE new volume of the life of General Greene covers from the autumn 
of 1777 to that of 1780; that is, a little more than the period during which 
he held the office of Quartermaster-CGeneral. 
for the South, to take command of Gates’s army. ‘These vears were the 
darkest in the war, and the most devoid of events of stirring interest. The 
first enthusiasm of the contest had passed away ; the resources of the commu 
nity were almost exhausted ; and{the history of these years is in great part 
a record of indifference, discouragement, and dissensions. 
brilliant Southern campaign that turned the tide at last ; 
hear in the next volume. But it may in a certain sense be said that his is 
the central figure during the period of this volume, as well as the one that 
followed ; for the office he held was not only that which suffered most 
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of that we shall 


severely from the exhaustion of the resources, but was—next to that of 
the Commander-in-Chief—the one which had most responsibility and influ 
ence upon the fortunes of the war; for upon the quartermaster’s depart 
ment rests at all times the efficiency of the army ; but at this time it was 
peculiarly the case, because the thing to be done was not to fight, but to 
wait and prepare. 

Perhaps there is no time when Washington's real greatness appears 
more strongly than in these years. 
mander to protract a war sear after year, under such circumstances as 
these, are rarer than those which win battles; 
from them higher than ever in the estimation and contidence of his country 
men. The volume before us places this feature of his character ina strong 
light, and, indeed, affords illustrations of Lis personality from many points 


The qualities which enable a com 


and Washington came out 


of view. One cannot help being struck, for instance, in reading the cor- 
respondence in this volume, with the strong and solid good sense and 
vigorous thought of Washington. 
these qualities; but, as compared with Washington's style, his appears 
weak, inexact, and diffuse. 
sional glimpse of Washington which we are glad to get ; 
page 161, where Greene writes that “His Excellency and Mrs, Greene 
danced upwards of three hours without once sitting down.” 

But if it is true that the war could not have been kept up during 
these years without the personal qualities of the Commander-in-Chief, it 
is, perhaps, equally true that even he could not have accomplished the 
task without the special support which he received from Greene, and 
which he judged that nobody could give him so well as he ; for it was in 
the main a question of supplies and transportation ; of food, clothing, and 
ammunition. The volume is very properly, therefore, made up in large 
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degree of a description of the ways and means in the quartermaster’s de 
partment, its difficulties and discouragements, and the manner in which 
these were met ; and this results in a very graphic picture of the condi- 
Of course, from the nature of the subjects treated, it con- 
There is very little, how- 


tion of things. 
tains more dry detail than the other volumes. 
ever, that the reader would wish to spare, except letters now and then 
which are hardly more than a repetition of others given just before (as on 
pp. 225 and 350). There is indeed a good deal too much of this. 

We do not think it is made quite clear enough why there was such 
bitter hostility to Greene on the part of Congress; from all that appears, 
it may be inferred to have been wholly an outgrowth of the spirit of Con- 
way’s cabal, and perhaps the author intended so to represent it—as un- 
questionably it must have been in great part. Seeing that Washington 
himself could not be injured, his enemies did their best to overthrow the 
officer who was most nearly identified with him. But any such opposition 
must pitch upon special charges of mismanagement, corruption, or extra- 
vagance, and it is not brought out with sufficient distinctness what these 
charges were. Again, page 343, we ought to be told specifically what 
was the interpretation put by Greene upon his reservation of his rights as 
Major-Generel when he entered upon staff duties. We are told that 
Washington did not agree with this interpretation, but this fact does not 
seem to have interfered with his obtaining the command of West Point at 
his own request, and being immediately transferred from there to a most 
important command in the South. 


The character of General Greene himself is, of course, amply illus- 
trated, as well by actions as by copiously.quoted words. One is especially 
glad to have the frequent pictures of his domestic relations, which 
appear to have been exceedingly happy. ‘“ No pleasure is equal to domes- 
tic happiness,” he writes to his cousin, Griffin Greene, page 297. ~ -f 
“LT wish the war was over, that I{might return to my dear fireside.” His 
letters abound—as is'so common at this period—in lamentations at the 
degeneracy of the times. “The world is full of folly, superstition, and 
ignorance,” he goes on, “and overrun with malice, prejudices, and de- 
traction. The black passion of jealousy and the cankering spirit 
of envy had well-nigh worked my overthrow before I had the least idea 
that I had an enemy in the world.” 

Two or three illustrations of his clear and moderate tone of thought 
will be of interest. General Sullivan, just after the failure at Rhode 
Island, had expressed his dissatisfaction with the French Admiral very 
strongly in a letter to the Governor. Greene happened to be present in 
the Legislature when this letter was brought up. “*‘Do not let these 
letters be read aloud,’ said he in a whisper to the Speaker ; and the whis- 
per passing round the house, the order of the day was called, and a 
serious danger averted ; for the house was crowded, and such accueations, 
publicly read, could hardly have failed to spread over the country, 
gathering strength as they passed from mouth to mouth, and reviving at a 
critical moment old and dangerous prejudices,” page 149. Again, page 
155, in a letter to Governor Greene he gives wise counsel in regard to the 
treatment of Tories: “ I would recommend great moderation. Let none 
fall a sacrifice but such as may be dangerous hereafter, or are necessary to 
deter others from similar conduct. Proscription and confis- 
cation are rather to be considered as misfortunes than benefits to govern- 
ment, although we may seem to gain by the measure.” It is also interest- 
ing to learn of his habit of reading a little before going to bed, in order to 
calm his mind for sleep. 

Lord Mahon, in giving an account of the trial of Major André, speaks 
of the judges at the trial (at which General Greene presided) as “ having 
never probably so much as heard the names of Vattel or Puffendorf.” To 
this Mr. Greene answers, page 234, that General Greene was as familiar 
with the common law “as an attentive study of Jacobs and Blackstone 
could make him familiar; and the law of nations he had studied in Vattel, 
the leading authority of the day.” 

An interesting illustration of the temper and suspicions of the times is 
afforded by the incident, page 144, of General Hancock presenting the 
French admiral with a picture of Washington. “ He was going to receive 
it on board the fleet by firing a royal salute, but General Hancock thought 
it might furnish a handle for some of the speculative politicians to remark 
the danger of characters becoming too important. He therefore dissuaded 
the Admiral from carrying the matter into execution.” 

There are some judicious remarks, page 342, upon the result to Greene 
himself of his having held the quartermaster’s office, which, as we know, 
was against his will. ‘The probation of the quartermaster-general’s 
department proved an instrument of success, a completing of that severe 
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and vigorous discipline of mind and character by which he had been pre. 
pared for the exercise of independent command ; and when at Charlotte }\o 
set himself to the study of the condition and resources of his army, he foun, 
that the period of his public life which he regretted most had been fruitfy) 
of an experience, and, through experience, of a knowledge without whic}, 
he would never have won the proud name of Conqueror of the South.” 


This volume is marked by the same high qualities on the part of the 
author as the preceding ; its style appears more even and sustained, 
while—as would be expected—there are fewer passages of striking inter. 
est. As before, the hero is rather depicted than described, and one side of 
his character—that of thoughtfulness, faithfulness, and accuracy—receiyes 
ample illustration. His executive and active qualities will be more fully 
brought out in the closing volume. An appendix of 120 pages contains a 
number of additional letters, and the entire controversy between Myr. 
Greene and Mr. Bancroft in regard to the charges of the latter agains: 
Genera! Greene. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 


CRUIKSHANK’S absurdly truthful pictures of the great drama of 
“Punch and Judy,” as played in England, may be found in this month's 
Harper's, and together with the accompanying letterpress which gives 
the text of the play, as rendered by Piccini, an old puppet showman, whi, 
for forty or fifty years, has gone about exhibiting his show in the Englis) 
cities and towns, they make about as instructive and agreeable an article 
as any of the May magazines has to offer. It is a little curious, by the 
way,that “ Punch ” has so Jittle luck in this country, where several attempts 
to establish him have been made, of which none has had good success, 
One would have thought that merely as a nation of Dickens readers we 
should have given the old gentleman a heartier welcome. Doubtless, 
however, his unlovely moral character has much to do with the coolness 
of his reception ; we observe that when it was undertaken a while ago to 
introduce him to the Bostonians, it was considered necessary to change 
the catastrophe of his fortunes. In the last scene of the last act of the 
original drama there begins a terrific combat between the Devil and 
Punch, and the latter in the beginning gets very much the worst of it; 
the fact is that he has been made faint by the sight of this new enemy 
after even the hangman has been disposed of, and by the simultaneous 
thought of his many murders and robberies. He succeeds, however, more 
by luck than skill or valor, in planting a few good blows, and, going on 
prosperously, he at last stuns his adversary, kills him, and gives tlie 
cheers because the devil is dead. This was too much for the moralities o! 
the Boston people, and though, for humanitarian reasons probably, the 
Massachusetts Punch is allowed to hang Jack Ketch, yet there his suc 
cessful criminal career is made to end, and when the devil comes, Punch 
is made to know the difference between Boston and London. 

How much longer a reputable house sending family literature for all 
sorts of readers into every State in the Union will feel justified in keeping 
on its list of authors such a writer as the author of “ Anteros,” it would be 
curious to know. Mr. Lawrence’s “ Guy Livingstone ” was bad enough, 
though it would be of little avail to try to prevent its being read with 
avidity by certain readers. The craving for slate-pencils to eat is not 
more natural than the craving for “Guy Livingstone” and other such 
productions; and disgust at a story in which the school-girl notion of 
what constitutes strength and dignity of character is revealed side by side 
with the most abject social snobbery, may always be diluted with amused 
contempt for the silliness and dulness of a man who could hold such 
opinions, and advertise himself to the world as holding them. It was one 
of the most agreeable and suggestive passages in personal literary history 
which has happened during the last few years, that our Brummagem (ivy 
should have pulled on those big boots of his, brushed out his reckless 
moustachio, come over here to draw his tremendous sword in tlie cause of 
the gentry of the South as against the proletariat, and been lodged in the 
Old Capitol prison for the valor of speech which he displayed in Baltimore 
and thereabouts, while the squadrons expecting his advent were some 
hundred or two of miles to the southward. But a story such as “ An- 
teros ”” is in no way amusing as throwing light on the conception of li'e 
entertained by a certain kind of person, or set of persons, and is merely 
immoral. Not that there is much need of saying anything of all this in the 
interest of readers, for the story is long-winded and dull ; we were think- 
ing rather of the responsibility of publishers in having anything to do 
with putting such a book before the reading public. 

In the Easy Chair of Harper's we have something about ministers’ 
salaries, which is juster and more sensible than what most ministers allow 
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themselves to say on that subject, and something also about literature as 
a profession. “ Dead-Headed ” is a lively sketch, very good in comparison 


with the love-story which may usually be looked for at about its place in 


Tarper’s. 
: he Atlantic opens with another instalment of Mr. John Fiske’s curious 
collection of mythical folk-lore, and gives first a personal experience of Mr. 
Fiske’s with the witch-hazel divining-rod still in use in some parts of Massa- 
chusetts, and still successful, if we are to believe Miss Gail Hamilton. In Mr. 
Fiske’s unbelieving hands it declined to work as decidedly as a Spiritualist 
medium when a “sceptic” of a discordant “sphere ” or “ plane” comes 
intoa company. Another interesting article is about Delsarte, the French 
teacher of the philosophy and art of gesticulation. The story of his life 
as told here is touching. He was born at Solesmes, in Northern France, 
in 1811, and in 1815 began his troubles by insulting a detachment of the 
allied troops. He cried Vive ’Hmpereur / as they passed, and the officer 
in command caused the house of the Delsartes to be burned to the ground, 
and thus reduced the family to ruin. His boyhood was passed in al] sorts 
of misery ; but, though his education was not regular, it was not wholly 
neglected, and his brain was continually active. For instance, he invented 
for himself a system of musical notation and a system of shorthand. 
Briefly, in 1829 he had a success on the lyric stage, and in 1834, his voice 
failing him, he abandoned the active exercise of his profession, and took 
to teaching gesticulation—an art the philosophical reasons of which he 
thinks he has discovered, and believes, as do some of his pupils, that he 
has formulated. At all events, whatever his pupils may think of his phi- 
losphy, which looks to us,in some of its particulars at least, “ very 
French,” he certainly succeeds in teaching them a good deal. Perhaps it 
will never be easy for people of American blood torefrain from something 

ke contempt for the acting even, let alone the oratory, sacred or secular, 
which rests on arts such as Delsarte teaches ; and perhaps it is inevitable 
that there should be in the details of any such scheme a good deal that is 
highly arbitrary and dependent on no fixed or no discernible principle ; 
but the exposition and illustration of the system would be interesting, 
and there is now in the country a pupil of Delsarte. As some of our read- 
ers are likely to see his illustrations of his master’s theory, we recom- 
mend to their notice this sketch of Mr. Durivage’s, which appears oppor- 
tunely. 

“ Castilian Days” is pleasant reading this month, though rather affected 
in tone. Kate Beaumont goes on, and is readable. “The Capture of 
Fort Fisher” appears to be written in the interest of General Butler, and 
the At/antic is rather a queer place in which to find it. The pity really 
is, that General Butler was not absent on the first occasion of attacking the 
fort as he was on the second. In the account before us, Admiral Porter 
appears in no very good light; but, as we say, it seems a partisan ac- 
count, and certainly is an incomplete one. 

Mr. Donn Piatt’s portrait is the illustration in this number of the 
Galary, and in “ The Galaxy Ciub-Room” we have his first work as edi- 
tor of the humorous department, which is like all other similar depart- 
ments—unless, indeed, we except the collection of old and new stories at 
the end of HTarper’s—in being, on the whole, depressing. “The Duke of 
Cambridge,” by Mr. Justin McCarthy, is, perhaps, best worth reading in 
the May Galaxy, Mr. McCarthy being not above a little gossip now and 
. again, and his expressions of opinion having as a rule this value, that one 
may know from them something of what is thought and taught by the 
so-called intellectual radicals in England. 

Old and New has a rather elaborate and somewhat stiff and not 
very exhaustive eulogy of the late George Ticknor, of whom Mr. G. S. 
Hillard, we think, has spoken best, certainly very well, with sound and 
discriminating praise—indeed, a model of what such things should be. 
This in Old and New, however, is also worth lookingat. A very disagree- 
ably written essay entitled “Jesus and the Christ” is the other most 
noticeable thing in Old and Nev, unless perhaps the little account of a 
remarkable co-operative agricultural association, which existed thirty 
years ago at Ralahine, County Clare, Ireland, and which had a curious 
ending. 

The Overland usually reaches us a little after the other magazines, and 
so is less often noticed here than we could wish. We should like, for ex- 
ample, to call attention now to a remarkable article in the April number, in 
which are set forth the advantages which California offers the cotton plant- 
er. Itis the custom to laugh a little when Californians make talk about 
the boundless natural resources of their State, but the writer to whom we 
refer appeared to be reasonably cautious and yet make out a strong case. 
The May number has all the Overland’s characteristic merits, which are 
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freshness of topic, the local color of the Pacific coast as visible in the 
men, the incidents, and the scenery, some fun and wit, and some senti- 
mentality of a healthy enough kind. The loss of Mr. Harte was no incon- 
siderable loss, but on the whole the Overland will be found not to be 
essentially different to-day from what it has been since its establishment ; 
full of good light reading for magazine readers, who will seldom find 
in it anything stupid, or stupidly like the reguiation magazine articles 
from which no Eastern magazine is free. Here is a story from Mr. 
Prentice Mulford, who tells about the old-time California camp : 


“These area keen set of men. Involuntarily their minds turn to the 
study of human nature. When a stranger comes in their midst, they set 
to work and analyze him and sift him down, until he is thoroughly known. 
Has he any special weakness, it is discovered. These little, lazy ‘Camps’ 
become select schools for the study of character. New material wanting, 
they study each other. They know, and comment upon, and relish each 
other’s peculiarities. There is Green, a tall, gaunt man from North Caro- 
lina—a man profoundly wise in ignorance. (ireen cannot read. But he 
watches narrowly the newspaper as others read it; he notes the location 
of stirring paragraphs which have been read aloud ; he fastens upon them 
with his thumb and finger, and then, awaiting his opportunity until some 
unemployed bystander saunters into the ‘ Magnolia,” he knowingly and 
triumphantly hands him the sheet, perhaps upside down, and remarks, 
‘Here, sir, read that!’ Green’s rvse lasts for years.” 


Mr. Mulford appears again in Lippincott’s, and relates more of his min- 
ing experience, but is not there in any very great force. Other articles in 
the current number are something pleasant about Berne in winter, more 
of Mr. Donbavand’s “ Wild Ireland,” and an intelligent essay on Ivan 
Turgenef, the novelist. There is also this contradiction of some asser- 
tions contained in the last number of Lippincott’s, where they formed part 
of an article on Mr. Charles Francis Adams, which we noticed at the time. 
The expulsion of Mr. Hoar is the particular matter in hand : 


“That unhappy event was sufficiently discreditable to our State with- 
cut any exaggeration, and has probably been more misrepresented than 
any fact of like importance which has occurred in the present century. 

“T have no intention of correcting any of these misrepresentations, save 
those contained in the following sentences: ‘ Mr. Hoar’s life was threaten- 
ed in the streets. A sheriff's officer assaulted him. A mob, headed by one 
Rose, who had profited so little by the education which he owed to the 
bounty of the Massachusetts University, conducted him to a steamboat 
about to depart, and South Carolina once more drew tranquil breath.’ 

“ As I was an eye-witness of Mr, Hoar’s departure from the Charleston 
Hotel, I feel competent to correct some of the errors in this extract. With 
regard to Mr. Hoar’s life having been threatened in the streets, | can only 
give negative testimony. I heard nothing of it at the time, but I did hear 
that a policeman, who met Mr. Hoar in the street, advised him to leave 
the city as speedily as possible. The ‘mob headed by one Rose’ was 
composed of said Rose, Joseph Leland, and David Leland (two natives of 
Massachusetts), and the distinguished James L. Pettigru. These gentle- 
men called to advise Mr. Hoar’s departure, especially as he was accom- 
panied by his daughter. They told him of the angry feeling which his 
mission had created, and represented that, as he could do no good by re- 
maining, his proper course was to depart before this feeling culminated in 
violence. From Mr. Rose’s lips I heard what was Judge Hoar’s reply : 
‘Gentlemen, I have been appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts to 
attend to a public duty, and I mean to perform it, regardless of conse- 
quences.’ 

“This mob leader, Mr. Rose, who had previously urged the removal of 
the daughter to his private residence, then told Mr. Hoar that, if he was 
determined to remain, he and his other friends would remain with him, 
and protect him as far as lay in their power. As soon as the matter was 
presented to Mr. Hoar in this light, he immediately changed his mind, 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, I will go. I havea right to peril my own life, but 
I have no right to expose you to any danger in my defence.’ His luggage 
was brought down, and Mr. and Miss Hoar got into Mr. Rose's carriage, 
which was waiting at the Charleston Hotel, and drove to the steamer, 
without any escort save Mr. Rose himself. 

“The insinuation that Mr. Rose was educated by the ‘lownty of the 
Massachusetts University’ is probably about as true as that he ‘ headed a 
mob.’ Mr. Rose inherited an ample fortune, and doubtless paid for all the 
education he received at Harvard University. 

* As soon as the carriage drove from the Charleston Hotel, Mr. Pettigru 
walked over to my store, his bearing and manner indicating great excite- 
ment. To my remark that our Legislature had made a dreadful blunder 
in voting to @xpel Mr. Hoar, be replied, in the most emphatic language, 
that it was a most unhappy business; and he also stated, with a solemn 
oath, that before a hair of Mr. Hoar’s head was touched, they should have 
walked over his dead body.” 


Reginald Archer. A Novel. By Anne M. Crane Seemuller, Author of 
“Emily Chester” and “Opportunity.” (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1871.)—It is not a pleasant task to find fault with a writer who is evi- 
dently ambitious, and who apparently takes increasing pains with her 
work. In some respects, too, the “ Author of ‘ Emily Chester’” does really 


improve as she grows older, and gains more literary experience. The 
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action of her stories is better, she has fewer superfluous characters, and 
her personages, when in conversation, dabble less in the metaphysics of 
their bloodless passions. She is as analytical as ever, still, and, owing to 
what seems to us the unnecessarily revolting nature of the subjects she 
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| 


Nobody, as we suppose, lies under a necessity of writing novels; and cer 
tainly no woman is called upon to deepen, by work which she undertakes 


at least as much for her own amusement as for her neighbor's edification 
| a suspicion which often enough forces itself upon the mind of any one who 


chooses for that process, we find it in the present instance even more re- | 


pulsive than it was at first. Most of her readers have, we suppose, had 
time enough to forget her first novel, unless the family likeness which the 
present one bears to it may have recalled it to their minds. What moral 
it was intended to suggest we have forgotten; the impression it actually 
left was that the writer had a not very clearly defined idea, to the effect 
that, when a woman who is personally attractive has an exceptionally good 
mind and more than ordinary cultivation, it is more than likely that she 
will never find her emotional and intellectual needs quite satisfied by any 
one man, and that she is either condemned, as Margaret Fuller suggested 
in apology for George Sand, to seek full development of her whole self at 
the expense of her virtue, or to lead a miserable, dissatisfied, unhappy ex- 
istence. It is a dangerous doctrine to broach in days when the “ greatest 
happiness” theory of morals is flourishing, and when the next logically- 
minded reformer may argue that dissatisfaction and unhappiness are 
plainly immoral, and may follow the idea to its legitimate consequences. 
Now, this idea is not precisely and formally restated in “ Reginald 
Archer,” although the heroine does first gratify her thirst for beauty by 


marrying the villain of the book, and afterwards the needs of her higher | 


nature by marrying his brother, whose personal attractions are but limited, 
but whose strict attention to business and to the requirements of the moral 
law are thereby fully requited. It is more than likely that our author did 
not consciously intend to suggest any such theory of the needs of women, 


| *,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of thei; 


reads many modern novels, to the effect that delicacy and reticence are 
more certainly masculine than feminine virtues. The character of Mrs 
Seemuller’s hero, the incidents recorded of him, the sort of intimate know. 
ledge of his vileness which she displays, do not, we confess, make her 
book one which we should be glad to see generally read ; and a certain 
intensity and force there is in it only deepens our objections to it. 
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(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 5 00 

| Lever (C.), Knight of Gwynne, swd.... ................2. (tf. B. Petersou & Bros.) 75 
| Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham, by Himself, Vol. I....(Harper & Bros.) 

Mulock (Miss D. M.), The Ogilvies: a Tale...................0.04. 7 ” 1 50 
A I go a hentia tek anne deka akeieniie (James Miller) 


but it is in her books nevertheless, and is a most serious fault in them. | 


(T. B. Peterson & Bros) 1 75 
Spencer (Mrs. H. C.), Problems of the Woman Question, swd (Washington) 
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| By 
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Every Horse-Owner’s Cyclopedia. 


PETER BAYNE, 


2 vols, 12mo, cloth, price $4. 


EARLY ENGLISH. By Hiram Corson, M.A., Pro- 
fessor in Cornell University. Post 8yo, cloth, $3. 


| M.orN. A Novel. By J. G. Whyte-Melville. 
author of “ Kate Coventry,’ “‘ Holmby House,” © Dig- 
by Grand,” ete. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


| Peter Bayne’s long-looked-for life of the great Scottish | 


As this is 2 book which every horse-owner in the United 


| 
| 
States will want, agents will find it the most salable ever 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington Street, Boston. 


offered them. Teachers, clergymen, and al) others who 


geologist and elegant writer, Hugh Miller, is now com- 

pleted. The biography of a man like Hugh Miller, by | 
Peter Bayne, the prince of biographers, as shown in his 
* Christian Life,” of which the Hon. R. C. Winthrop says, | 
“It is the most charming specimen of condensed biogra- | 
phy I {have ever met,” and the British Banner says: | 
‘* These sketches we consider the finest things of the kind 
that have appeared the present century,” cannot fail of 
being deeply interesting, and must be universally wel- 
comed by American readers. 


MORELET’S CENTRAL AMERICA. In 
cluding Accounts of some Regions Unexplored since 
the Conquest. From the French of the Chevalier 
Arthur Morelet. By Mrs. M. F. Squier. Introduc- 
tion and Notes by E. George Squier. Post 8vo. 
trated, cloth, $2. 


SQUIER’S HONDURAS: Descriptive, His- 
torical, and Statistical. By E. G. Squier, formerly 
Minister of the United States in Central America 
With a Map. Price $2. 
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Catholic question from a new 
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DODD & MEAD, Publishers, | 
762 Broadway, N. Y. | 


| MAN. By Jean Gustave Keetels, author of “Ora! 
Method with French,” late Professor of French anc 
German in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12m, 
$1 75. 


PUMPELLY’S ACROSS AMERICA AND 
ASIA. New and cheap edition. Price $2 50. 


TAINE’S ITALY. New and cheap edition. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEw York, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-General in 
the Army of the Revolution. By George Washington 
Greene, author of * Historical View of the American 
Revolution.” 8vo. Volume II. Cloth, $4. 

“A literary monument more enduring than marble, 
destined to @ permanent place in the literature of the 
nation.’—Ilon. H. B. Anthony, in United States Senate. 

“The volume is one of the really good books of the 
day, not merely interesting, but of permanent value.”’—- 
‘he Nation. 

Te The author's charming simplicity of style is in keep- 

ing with the character of the hero.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. 
~~” By J.C. Shairp, Principal of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
In 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ The lectures are filled with strong thoughts, and they 
open a new and very suggestive field. The heart which 
inspired this work is devout and spiritual, and the whole 
tone of the work is elevating.’’—Providence Press. 

‘The author's thorough appreciation of, and hearty 
sympathy with, all that is good and true in the life and 
thought of the day, will secure him a ready hearing from 
all, especially from youog men.’’—Christian Witness. 


The Story of My Life. By Hans Christian An- 
dersen. Now first translated into English, and con- 
taining chapters additional to thore published in the 
Panish edition, bringing the narrative down to the 
Odense Festival of 1867. With a Portrait. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2. ? 

“Aside from the never-failing fund of interest which 
Andersen’s own remarkable career supplies at every turn 
and period, his relations to prominent personages, and 
his visits to, and personal recollections of, his contempo- 
raries in the world of literature, art, and the drama, make 
the ‘story of his life’ a rich repository of facts and im- 
pressions in the current history of belles-lettres.’’-—Sun- 
day-School Times. 


Three Successful Girls. By Julia Crouch. In 
1 ea 8vo, cloth, $1 50. (Third edition just 
ready 

“In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 
we have seen. It is certainly the most natural, most pure 
in tone and practical in plot.”’"—Philadelphia Post. 

“The tone of the book is wonderfully wholesome ; it is 
interesting, and, in the main, pleasantly written.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions. By 
Robert South, D.D. In 5 vols. 8vo,'price, in cloth, $20. 

“Of all the English preachers, South seems to us to 
furnish, in point of style, the truest specimen of the most 
effective species of pulpit eloqnence."’—Edinburgh Review. 

“His sermons are certainly, on many accounts, to be 
regarded as among the best treasures in our language,”’— 
Dr. Convers Francis. 


4 Handbook of Legendary and Mythological 
Art. By Clara Erskine Clement. With One Hundred 
and Eighty Illustrations. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
$3 >. (Third edition, with a complete index, just 
ready. 

“ All that we need to explain the stories illustrated or 
the persons represented in the pictures and statutes of 
the churches and galleries of Europe may be found in 
Mrs. Clement’s book, which ought to be known to a large 
public.” —Eugene Benson, in the College Courant. 

“ There are books which we admire so much, whose ex- 
cellence is so unquestioned, which so completely and 
worthily fill the niche for which they were intended, that 
out of the superfinity of words we vainly seek for some 
one absolute, ungainsayable, all-embracing epithet that 
shall express in its full intensity the measure of our de- 
light. If such a word were at our pen-nib, it would be 
brought into quick requisition to mark our hearty admi- 
— for Mrs, Clement’s hand-book.’’—The Christian 

nion. : 


The Children’s Crusade. An Episode of the 
Thirteenth Century. By George Zabriskie Gray. In 
square 16mo, $1 75. (Second edition just ready.) 

“ One of the most curious, singular, and pathetic move- 

—_ that ever transpired in human annals."’-—Common- 

weaith, 


Suburban Sketches. By W. D. Howells, author 
of * Venetian Life’ and ‘ Italian Journeys.” In 1 
vol. crown 8yo, price $1 75. Second edition. 

“The quiet humor, combined with tender, unobtrusive 
pathos, reminds us more of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
than anything we have read for many a day."’—Toledo 
Commercial 


NEXT WEEK. 
A Poet's Bazar. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $1 75, 


Wee Robin. By John Burroughs. In 1 vol. 
mo, 
Castles in the Air. By Barry Gray. In 1 vol. 


_ crown 8vo, price $1 56. 
Notes on the Gospels. By Charles H. Hall, D.D. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 
(For the American Social Science Association. ] 
Journal of Social Science. Containing the Trans- 
— of the American Association, No. 3. Price 


Handbook for Immigrants to the United States. 


Price 50 cents. 
Collections of Casts. Subjects selected for the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston, the mode and 


cost of procuring them. Price 15 cents. 





POTT & AMERY’S 
LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


A New Volume of the ‘‘Sunday Library.” 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 





By the author of ‘Church Doctrine—Bible Truth.”’ 
THE ABUNDANT LIFE, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. 

By REY. M. F. SADLER 
16mo, cloth, $2. 


THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; 


Being an.Enquiry into the Reasons for and against the 
Establishment of Religious Sisterhoods for 
Charitable Purpose. 

By CAROLINE EMILIA STEPHEN. 
12mo, cloth, $2 25. 





A New Volume of “ Wordsworth’s Bible.” 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL, 
With Notes and Introduction, 
By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 





Second Edition. 
SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS ON 
HOLY EUCHARIST. 
By REY. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, $1 59. 


THE 
4 





A New Volume of ** Sunday Echoes.” 
A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WAN- 
DERINGS OF THE CHILDREN 
OF ISRAEL. 
Br MRS. CAREY BROCK. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 





PAUPERISM: 
ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 
By HENRY FAWCETT, M.A.. 
12mo, cloth, $2 25. 


m.F. 





By the late Rev. Dr. Mahan. 
THE COMEDY OF CANONIZATION. 


In Four Scenes. 12mo, pp. 91, price 25 cents. 





2 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, price $4. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
REV. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
By tHe RT. HON. SIR IL. T. COLERIDGE, D.C.L. 


POTT & AMERY, 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenne, New York 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 








Price, $15. 





“We have gone over its pages with sentiments of rea 
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VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Thc 
Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brongham. Written 
by Himself. Vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, $2 ‘o be com 
pleted in three volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. Vol. IT. of the History of the State 
of New York. By John Romeyn Brodhead. Sve 
cloth, $3. 


HEAT. Being Part I. of “Science for the 
Young.” By Jacob Abbott. Copiously Llustrated 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In 
Three Parts ; Old Testament History ; Connection of 
Old and New Testaments ; New Testament History 
to A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Smith, D.CLL.. LL.D... 
Editor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classica} 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqnu 
ties, the student's Histories, ete. Ulustrated by Rr 
gravings on Wood. ti6mo, cloth, S75 pp., $1 


MOTHERLESS ; or, A Parisian Family. Por Girls 
in their Teens. Translated from the French of Ma 
dame Guizot De Witt by the author of ** John Halifax 
Gentleman,”* Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 


DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT IN 
PARIS. my from the London * Daily News.’ 
With Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, paper, 
0 cts. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some 
Account of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands, By Lady 
Belcher. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple 
Culturist. A Complete Treatise for the Practical Po 
mologist. To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cu 
tivating and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with 
Engravings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Me 
chanical Devices emaploved in connection with Or 
chards and the Management of Apples. By Sereno 
Edwards Todd, Author of “ Young Farmer's Manua! 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1). 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo 
cloth, $1. 50. New Edition just ready 
FRESH NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ANTEROS. By George A. Lawrence, author 


| THE OGILVIES. 


“THE HEAD OF THE 


of **Guy Livingstone,” * 
paper, 50 cents 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. 3v Mrs. J. WH. Riddell, 
Anthor of ** Maxwell Drewitt.’ “ Race for Wealth,’ 
“ Phemie Keller,” ete. 8vo, paper, 50 cents 


Sword and Gown,” etc. Svo 


By the Author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman,”’ etc. New edition, 12mo, cloth, 
$1 50. 

* 


FAMILY. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. New 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 


| THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE, By 


wonder. We know no work like it. It has occupied and | 
filled up a field of education vast and most important to | 


the community.”"—DetWin University Magazine. 





CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
S96 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 


Wm. Black, Author of ‘In Siik Attire,” ‘* Love or 
Marriage {" ** Kilmeny.” ete. 
50 cents. 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of ‘‘Aurora Floyd,’ ‘‘ John Marchmont’s 
Legacy,” ‘‘Dead Sea Fruit,” ete. lilnstrated. 8yo, 
paper, ») cents. 


BRED IN THE BONE;; or, Like Father, Like 
Son. By the author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “ Won — Not Wooed,”’ 
“Carlyon’s Year,” etc. With Illustrations. syo, 
paper, 50 cents, 


Illustrated. 8vo, paper. 


G3 Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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Seles a setae for the 
Library. ‘ 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES. With the il- 
Inminations. 2 vols. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top. 
MRS. JAMESON’S HISTORY OF OUR LORD. 


2 vols 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 
SACKED AND LEGENDARY ART. 2 vols. 
In all, 6 vols., half-morocco, gilt top. 


RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF 
PALESTINE AND THE SINAITIC PENINSULA. 
4 vols., half-calf. 


GIBBON’S ROME. §8 vols., half-calf. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. Half-calf. 
HOOD’S WORKS. 6 vols., half-calf. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 16 vols., half-calf. 
LEVER’S WORKS. 21 vols., half-calf. 
FROUDE’S ENGLAND. 12 vols., half-calf. 
MOMMSEN’S ROME. 4 vols., half-calf. 
BULWER’S NOVELS. 20 vols., half-calf. 
CAMPBELL’S LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 
vols., half-calf. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT'’S 
half-calf. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS. 28 vols., 
half-calf. 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S WORKS. 2 vols., 
half-calf. 


EPICTETUS. 


WORKS. 16 vols., 


Half-calf. 
MUNDI. 


Translated. 


JUVENTUS Half. 


GLADSTONE'’S 
calf. 

LANE’S THOUSAND-AND-ONE NIGHTS. 3 
vols., half-calf. 

LUBKE’'S HISTORY OF ART. 2 vols., half- 
morocco, gilt top. 

PONCHET’S, THE UNIVERSE. Full morocco. 

ALGER’S DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 
Half-calf. 

GEMS OF FRENCH ART. 
Folio, morocco. . 


16 photographs. 


THE UNKNOWN RIVER. By Hamerton. 37 
photographs. Cloth gilt. 

KNIGHT’S SHAKESPEARE. 8 vols., half- 
calf. 

WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 5 vols., half. 
calf. 


MOTLEY'S DUTCH REPUBLIC AND UNITED 
NE?rHERLANDS. 7 vols., half-calf. 


BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES. 
half-calf. 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAY B. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S 
half-calf. 
WHITE'S 


calf. 
COOPER'S 
LONGFELLOW'’S 


half-calf. 
BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 13 vols., half-calf. 
DICKENS'S NOVELS. 54 vols., half-calf. 
LORD BACON’S WORKS. 15 vols., half-calf. 
LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 16 vols., half- 


calf. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


9 vols., 


4 vols., half-calf. 


S WORKS. 12 vols., 
SHAKESPEARE. 2 vols., half. 


NOVELS. 32 vols., half-calf. 
DANTE. 3 vols. quarto, 


25 vols., half-calf. 


BULWER’S DRAMAS AND POEMS. 2 vols., 
half-calf. 

GUILLEMIN’S THE HEAVENS. Half-calf. 

PLUTARCH’S MORALS. Translated. 5 vols. 


Svo, nalf-colt. 

HALL AM'S ; WORKS. 10 vols., half-calf. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 
LATIN ‘CHRISTIANITY, THE JEWS. 14 vols., 
half-c —, 

SMITH’S DICTIONARIES, viz.: Greek and 
Roman Geography, Biography, Mythology, and An- 
tiquities, The Bible. 7 vols. 8vo, half-calf. 

DON QUIXOTE. Doré’s illustrations, Folio, 
half-morecco. 

FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Doré’s illustra- 
tions. Folio, half-morocco, 

Those who are forming libraries are invited to call and 
examine our stock. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 


451 Broome Street (a few doors west of Broadway). 
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A NEW VOLUME OF THE 
Catena Classicorum 
Is now ready. 
THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES.® 


Edited by R. C. Jebb, Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 





The following volumes of this series have already been 
issued : 
THUCYDIDES. Books L, IL 
Bigg. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiacs and Phi- 
lippics. Edited by Heslop. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


ARISTOPHANES. The _ Acharnians 
Knights. Edited by Green. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
“ This series promises to be the most useful collection 
of the Classics yet furnished tothe student. The volumes 
are of a convenient size ; the Greek type—a great point— 
is admirable ; the arrangement luminous and simple ; and 
the subsidiary matter of all kinds complete and abun- 
dant.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
Single copies of any of the above books will be sent 
post-paid to teachers on receipt of one-half the advertised 
price. 


Edited by 


and 


SEVER, FRANCIS & CO. 

Keep constantly in stock a complete assortment of all the 
various foreign editions of the Latin and Greek Classics 
aud Classical reference books, a full-priced Catalogue of 
which has just been issued, and will be mailed post-paid 
to any address, 

SEVER, FRANCIS & CO., Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW ENCLANDER. 


EDITORS: 


GEORGE P. FISHER, TIMOTHY DWIGHT, AND 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 


CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER: 





ART. 
I. Winthrop and Emerson on Forefathers’ Day.—Rev. 
I. N. Tarbox, D.D. 
II. The Sign Language.—Rev. John R. Keep. 
Ill. Professor Fitch as a Preacher.—Prof. James M. 
Hoppin. e 
IV. The Christian and the Ante-Messianic Dispensa- 
tions Compared.—Rev. Samuel Lee, D.D. 
Vv. A Long Range Shot. Blackwood’s Magazine on 
the ** Blue Laws.’’—William L. Kingsley. 
VI. Richard Grant White on Words and their Uses. 
VII. Yale College.—Some Thoughts respecting its Fu- 
ture. Third article.—Prof. Timothy Dwight. 
VIII. Notices of New Books, 





Price, per number, $1; price, per year, $4. 
Address, with orders, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


119 Naseau Street, New York, or 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, New Haven, Conn. 


CAMBRILL & RICHARDSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 





57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHarzes D. GAMBRILL. Hi. H. RicHarpson. 


BANKRUPTCY DEPARTMENT, 
U. S. Law AssoctaTIon, 
AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
Solicitor in Bankruptcy, 
187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
All Letters requesting information in matters potsiaine 
oa iad dhould be accompenied with P, 0. 











NEW BOOKS. 


S. 
THE HOUSEHOLD TENNYSON, 


The Complete Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, 1 
vol. 12mo, bevelled edges, and handsomely ‘een 
With fine portrait and 60 illustrations. ¢1 7 


(2" AUTHOR'S HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


This popular edition contains all the poems included j in 
previous American editions published with Mr. Tenny- 
son's sanction ; also, some poems which he has omitted 
from late editions. but has consented to have reproduced 
in this issue ; and others which have appeared recently 
in English periodicals. It is, therefore, absolutely com- 
plete, and is the only complete edition of Tennyson's 
Poems published in America with the author's consent, 

It is embellished with a fine portrait and 60 illustra- 
tions, and is far the most desirable of the popular editions 
of Tennyson. 


It. 
PIKE CO. BALLADS, AND OTHER 
PIECES. 
By JOHN HAY. 
BO 6.5 barn 6. ncn5s 0s satiet ttitdecuns $1 50. 


This volume includes the noted poems in dialect, 
“Jim Bludso,” “ Little Breeches,” and “ Banty Tim.” 
It has, besides, many poems never before printed, and 
others reproduced from leading periodicals, which evince 
the fine quality and wide range of the author's poetic 
genius. 


It, 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF THEM. 


Br HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
Author of “Diseases of the Eye,” etc. 
lvol.16mo. $1. 


The purpose of this work, by one of the most distin- 
guished of living oculists, is to explain to parents, teach- 
ers, and all who have occasion to use their eyes, some of 
the advances recently madc in our knowledge of the eye, 
its powers, and proper uses ; and to show what should be 
done and what avoided, that sight may be enjoyed and 
preserved, 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Late Ticknor & Frerps, and Fre:ps, Oscoon & Co. 


ZELL’S 
GREAT ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is now being issued in sat 50 cts. each, and will be 
completed in 25 Parts. Specimen Numbers 
25 cts. each. Sent on receipt of price. 


The maps of this Atlas are engraved or: steel and print- 
ed incolors. Their artistic beauty and their correctness 
warrant the Publisher in sa saying that the Atlas will be 
unsurpassed by any yet issue 








ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Is now complete and will be served to subscribers in 
Parts or Volumes. There are 59 Parts, or Two 
Royal Quarto Volumes. 


Specimen Numbers of Encyclopedia, 10 cts. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 
si Not the cheapest, but the best illumi- 
PRATT'S nating oil ever made. Does not take fire 


or explode if the lamp is upset and 
Astra yong Over 100,000 families continue 
t, and no accidents of any de- 

OIL. 





scriptions di aed or indirectly, have oc- 
Oil House of Charles Pratt, Established 1770, New York. 








